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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1921 


A survey such as the present, which attempts to be a com- 
plete record of American scholarship during 1921 so far as the 
results have appeared in print, must inevitably fall short of 
its aim. Certain journals, foreign and American, though 
dated 1921 are either delayed in publication or reach America 
after an appreciable interval. Occasional publications 
issued in university bulletins or privately printed, in spite of 
every effort to run them down, have doubtless been missed. 
It is hoped that such omissions will be few. In every case 
an attempt will be made to correct any oversight in the 
bibliography for the following year.* 


I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


In “Inflectional Contrasts in Germanic’ (JEGP) E. 
Prokosch suggests a principle which is in a certain sense 


* As in the corresponding surveys for previous years published in The 
American Year Book (suspended publication 1920) certain conventions 
and abbreviations have been adopted to economize space. Italics indicate 
book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals are referred to 
by the following abbreviations: PMLA, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America; MP, Modern Philology; MLN, Modern 
Language Notes; MLR, Modern Language Review; JEGP, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology; SP, University of North Carolina Studies 
in Philology; RR, Romanic Review; ESt, Englische Studien; Angl. Bei., 
Anglia Beiblatt. Titles appearing as theses or in the publications of 
universities are followed where possible by the name of the university. 
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2 ALBERT C. BAUGH 


correlative to analogy. W. F. Bryan in three articles 
interests himself in certain verbal endings. In “The 
Midland Present Plural Indicative Ending -e(m)” (MP) 
he urges the influence of preterite-present verbs; in “‘The 
West Saxon and Kentish First Person Singular Present In- 
dicative Ending -e’”’ (SP) he supports Dieter’s suggestion 
that the influence of the 2nd and 3rd person is of considerable 
importance; and he seconds Wyld’s belief that ‘“‘The Verbal 
Ending s of the Third Person Singular’ (MLR) owes its 
standardization largely to the analogy of is. Lexicographical 
notes in Old English are contributed by O. B. Schlutter 
(Anglia and Neophilologus) and Fr. Klaeber (Angl. Bei.). 
Miss B. C. Sly plausibly connects “The Bent Bow” (MLN) 
with OE. bog, boh, shoulder, upper arm. P.V.D. Shelly, 
English and French in England, 1066-1100 (Pennsylvania) 
shows that as a result of immediate contact and intercourse 
between the two peoples—often close and cordial—the fusion 
of the two races began not in the reign of Henry I but in 1066, 
and that from the first Englishmen began to learn French, 
and Normans, English. J. R. Hulbert argues that there 
isno good evidence that “The ‘West Midland’ of the Ro- 
mances”’ (M P)is West Midland. Samuel Moore, “‘“Grammat- 
ical and Natural Gender in Middle English” (PMLA), traces 
the adoption of natural gender, once the preservation of 
grammatical gender was rendered impossible by the breaking 
down of inflectional endings, to the overwhelming use of the 
personal pronouns in Old English (and Germanic) in accord- 
ance with natural gender even when in direct contradiction 
of the grammatical gender of the antecedent. C. M. Lot- 
speich finds ‘“‘The Cause of Long Vowel Changes in English” 
(JEGP) in a phonetic tendency in English to concentrate 
the accent on the first part of a vowel and the physiological 
consequences of that tendency. The Modern English Verb- 
adverb Combination (Stanford) is the title of an interesting 
study by A. G. Kennedy. Briefer notes are B. A. Wise, 
“The Disjunctive Possessive’ (MLN), O. F. Emerson, 
“Beguiling Words” (Dialect Notes), J. H. Combs, “Early 
English Slang Survivals in the Mountains of Kentucky” 
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(tbid.) and R. P. McCutcheon, “A Note on Cant” (MLN). 
A few more popular titles may be mentioned such as Brander 
Matthews, Essays on English and The Englishing of French 
Words. The same author discourses on ‘“‘The Permanent 
Utility of Dialect” (Yale Rev.) and G. M. Tucker discusses 
certain questions connected with American English. Finally 
the fullest support should be given the project for ‘A 
Bibliography of the English Language” announced by A. G. 
Kennedy in MLN. 

America manifests but a limited interest in problems of 
versification. J. W. Rankin, “Rhythm and Rime before 
the Norman Conquest” (PMLA), argues for a rimed popular 
poetry, native and not dependent upon Latin hymns for its 
form. E. Sapir, “The Musical Foundations of Verse”’ 
(J EGP), returns to Lanier’s conception, though he does not 
refer to Lanier and his results seem to be independently 
reached. 

Old English literature has received some interesting con- 
tributions. S. I. Rypins, ‘A Contribution to the Study of 
the Beowulf Codex” (PM LA),disposes of Ten Brink’s assump- 
tion of an original for Beowulf B characterized by io spellings 
and demonstrates the accuracy of scribe A. O. F. Emer- 
son ascribes ‘“Grendel’s Motive in Attacking Heorot”’ 
(MLR) to his being of devilish origin, and J. D. Bush 
in “A Note on [Beowulf] 1600-1605” (MLN) suggests a 
translation. Fr. Klaeber contributes five brief observations 
“Zu Byrhtnod’s Tod” (ESt) and discusses ‘“‘The First Line 
of Deor” (Angl. Bei.). E. Burgert has published his disser- 
tation on The Dependence of Part I of Cynewulf’s ‘Christ’ 
upon the Antiphonary (Cath. Univ. of A.). A. D. McKillop, 
“Illustrative Notes on Genesis B’’ (JEGP) cites parallels 
to a few points in the poem and A. S. Cook corrects a misun- 
derstanding of his position with regard to ‘‘The Ruthwell 
and Bewcastle Crosses” (London Times Lit. Sup.). Miss 
N. S. Aurner has published Hengist: A Study in Early 
English Hero Legend (lowa) and C. N. Lienhauser a slighter 
treatment of “The Legend of the Phoenix’ (Cath. Educ. 
Rev.). 
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In Middle English Miss Laura A. Hibbard, ‘‘Athelston, 
A Westminster Legend” (PMLA) shows that the romance 
is based upon the legend of Queen Emma and the Plowshares, 
probably through Richard of Cirencester. A.C. L. Brown 
continues his studies of ‘‘The Grail and the English Sir 
Perceval” (MP). G. Guillaume, ‘The Prologue of the Lay 
le Freine and Sir Orfeo”’ (MLN), decides that the prologue 
was written by the (English) author of the Lay le Freine 
and borrowed by the author of Sir Orfeo. H. G. Leach 
has published an extensive study of the relations between 
Angevin Britain and Scandinavia, devoting a large part of 
the book to romances and legendary themes which appear in 
Scandinavian versions. The author of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight receives considerable attention. J. B. Fletcher 
in “The Allegory of the Pearl’’ (JEGP) cites many parallels 
from Albertus Magnus of qualities in the Pearl maid which are 
characteristic of the Virgin, argues that the Pearl may be at 
the same time an elegy and an allegory, and concludes that 
the poet has pictured his child in the image of the Virgin. 
O. F. Emerson, “Imperfect Lines in Pearl and the Rimed 
Parts of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” (MP), suggests 
emendations of a score of lines metrically imperfect, by 
addition of unstressed e where such a syllable is justified 
historically, analogically, or inflectionally. The same author 
in ‘Two Notes on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight” (MLN) 
proposes textual interpretations, one of which is especially 
arresting, and in a long and careful review (JEGP) of Men- 
ner’s edition of Purity embodies what amounts to an original 
contribution to the study of the poem. Archer Taylor, 
“Arthur and the Wild Hunt” (RR), supplements Bruce’s 
article with additional notes on the myth. E. H. Tuttle 
makes some ‘‘Notes on the Seven Sages’”’ (MLR) and J. 
Dunn devotes an elaborate study to ““The Brendan Problem”’ 
(Cath. Hist. Rev.). In the lyric, C. R. Baskervill, “English 
Songs of the Night Visit” (PMLA), studies a type to which 
the aube belongs and traces it through English literature. 
Miss Charlotte D’Evelyn has edited with an introduction a 
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fourteenth century poem under the title Meditations on the 
Life and Passion of Christ (Bryn Mawr diss., also being 
published by the Early English Text Society). Professor 
Brown’s Register of Middle English Religious Verse is so 
indispensable to students of medieval literature that it 
is worth while in the interest of perfection to record even 
slight additions to it. F. A. Patterson in the JEGP adds 
a few items. J. M. Steadman restates and augments the 
arguments for the winter of 1352-3 as “The Date of Winnere 
and Wastoure’’ (MP) and Miss Hope Emily Allen defends 
her theory of “The Ancren Riwle and Kilburn Priory” 
(MLR) against the attack of Father McNabb. E. C. 
Knowlton traces the occurrence of the allegorical figure 
“Nature in Middle English” (JEGP) from 1350 to about 
1500, and W. E. Farnham, “John (Henry) Scogan” (MLR), 
argues for only one Scogan, living in Chaucer’s time. 

It is one of the pleasures of such a review as this to note 
each year the prominent position which Chaucer holds in the 
interest of American scholars. S. Moore, “New Life- 
Records of Chaucer—Addendum” (MP), now gives records 
from the Patent Rolls corresponding to the Chancery war- 
rants which he formerly printed (M/P, xv1), and J. R. 
Hulbert, “‘A Chaucer Item” (1/LN), prints the entry in the 
Close Rolls in which reference is made to Henry Gisors as 
Chaucer’s deputy in the office of controller of the customs. 
E. F. Amy has published his dissertation on The Text of 
Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women (Princeton) and J. S. P. 
Tatlock, ‘“‘The Source of the Legend, and Other Chauceri- 
ana” (SP), among other things points to the similarity 
between the prologue to the L.G.W. and lines 1683-1869 
of the Knight’s Tale. N. E. Griffin, ‘“Chaucer’s Portrait of 
Criseyde’”’ (JEGP) explains the uncomplimentary charac- 
teristic of knit eyebrows. as retained by Chaucer in the 
interest of historical accuracy and fidelity to what he con- 
sidered an authoritative source. W. A. Reed prints a note 
“On Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde I, 228” (JEGP) and 
J.S.P. Tatlock sees ‘‘The Epilog of Chaucer’s Troilus’ 
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(MP) as a reflection of the age-long dispute concerning the 
right attitude of a Christian man toward pagan poetry. 
F. Tupper in a paper which he calls “Chaucer’s Tale of 
Ireland” (PMLA) finds persons and circumstances that 
prompted the composition of Anelida and Arcite in the 
affairs of the Earl of Ormonde and Anne, his wife. “Chau- 
cer’s ‘Eleanor’ ” (MLN), as Professor Tatlock suggests, may 
refer to an Elcanor which he finds in an Old French prose 
romance of the thirteenth century. P. F. Baum lists eight 
taverns which might be intended by “Chaucer’s ‘Faste by 
the Belle,’ C. T., A. 719” (MLN) but cannot fix on any one 
as certainly Chaucer’s. J. L. Hotson, “The Tale of Melibeus 
and John of Gaunt” (SP), considers the Melibeus a political 
pamphlet addressed to John of Gaunt to dissuade him from 
entering upon what seemed to his friends a rash war. Archer 
Taylor, ‘“‘The Devil and the Advocate” (PMLA), collects 
over thirty versions of a story interesting to students of 
English because of its occurrence in Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale. 
S. H. Cox, ‘‘Chaucer’s Cheerful Cynicism” (MLN), utters 
provocative heterodoxy, if not actual blasphemy; W. C. 
Curry submits ‘Two Notes on Chaucer” (MLN), one on the 
tempest at Hippolita’s home-coming, the other on the cook’s 
mormal as illustrated by quotations from medieval medical 
treatises; and A. R. Benham groups together ‘“‘Three Chaucer 
Studies”’ (So. Atl. Quarterly): Chaucer and the Renaissance, 
Chaucer and Ovid, and Chaucer and Moliére. E.P.Kuhlin 
“Chaucer and the ‘Fowle Ok’”’ (ALN) quotes the Rolls of 
Parliament ‘en le Counte de Kent a une lieu q est appelle le 
Foul Oke’ showing that it was a place, not a tree; that it was 
in Kent, not Surrey, as Skeat thought; and concludes that 
there were three robberies, no two of which can now be 
thought identical. Finally mention may be made of a 
book of Selections from Chaucer edited by W. A. Neilson 
and H. R. Patch. 

Miss Louise Pound’s Poetic Origins and the Ballad, in which 
she attacks the prevailing theory of ballad origins, has not 
provoked as yet any extended reply. Miss L. C. Wimberly 
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investigates Minstrelsy, Music, and the Dance in the English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads (Nebraska), and F. L. Joy 
discusses ‘‘Magic in the English and Scottish Ballads” 
(So. All. Qu.). Two Lydgate items by Miss E. P. Hammond 
are “The Texts of Lydgate’s Danse Macabre” (MLN) and 
“The Lost Quires of a Shirley Codex” (ibid.). J. R. Hulbert 
in “‘An Hoccleve Item” (ibid.) notes that Hoccleve was 
granted in 1395 a corrody in the priory of Hayling by 
Richard II. Carleton Brown discusses a few special points of 
difference with Greg in ‘“‘The Stonyhurst Pageants’ (MLR). 

Elizabethan scholarship is well represented. R.G. Whigam 
and O. F. Emerson, ‘Sonnet Structure in Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella” (SP), correct general misstatements 
and examine the various forms used. Miss Anne K. Tuell 
thinks that ‘The Original End of Faerie Queene, Book IIT” 
(MLN) was what caused Burleigh’s brow to wrinkle, and ina 
“‘Note on Spenser’s Clarion’ (ibid.) she again identifies 
Clarion with Spenser’s epic muse. F. M. Padelford, “The 
Virtue of Temperance in the Faerie Queene’’ (SP), supple- 
ments De Moss’s paper by examining Spenser’s dependence 
on Aristotle in the treatment of the virtue of Tem- 
perance. Miss L. Whitney contributes a somewhat incon- 
clusive paper on “‘Spenser’s Use of the Literature o: Travel 
in the Faerie Queene’’ (MP), but points out more specifeaHy——_ 
than had previously been done some parallels between the 
voyage of Sir Guyon and the legend of St. Brandan. 

In the drama we may mention first R. W. Bolwell’s disser- 
tation on The Life and Works of John Heywood (Columbia). 
Mrs. M. Le Boutillier, ““Bale’s K ynge Johan and The Trouble- 
some Raigne’’ (MLN), shows that the latter is dependent 
in certain particulars on Bale’s play. L. F. Mott, ‘‘Foreign 
Politics in an Old Play” (MP), believes that the True 
Tragedy of Richard the Third was the play performed at 
court Dec. 26, 1589. F. K. Brown has discovered and 
printed in a communication entitled “‘Marlowe and Kyd” 
(London Times Lit. Sup.) a letter almost certainly by 
Kyd establishing, if Kyd is to be trusted, Marlowe’s hetero- 
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doxy. In matters relating to Shakespeare there is no 
outstanding publication of the year. J. Q. Adams suggests 
the possibility of “A Norman Origin for Shakespeare’ 
(Sewanee Rev.) on the basis of a William Sakeespee found 
in the records (1195) living in Northern France under English 
rule and frequent occurrences of the name in England. 
Tucker Brooke in a suggestive article represents ‘Shake- 
speare Apart” (Yale Rev.), as not typical of his age and its 
interests, ignoring many of its principal preoccupations. 
J. R. Strong is the author of a voluminous Note upon the 
“Dark Lady” Series of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, championing 
the Mary Fytton theory, and Basil Brown has published 
a volume on Law Sports at Gray’s Inn (1594) bearing on 
Shakespeare. H. M. Jones writes on The King in Hamlet 
(Texas) and Preserved Smith notes that ‘‘Rosencrantz and 
Gildenstern” (MLN) are names actually found among 
students matriculated at Wittenberg in the sixteenth 
century. H. D. Gray in ‘Some Indications that The Tempest 
was Revised” (SP) argues for the view that Shakespeare 
wrote the Tempest in 1611 as a full length play and that he 
cut it down and adapted it for the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth in 1613. H. J. Griston, Introduction to the Mer- 
chant of Venice, discusses the legal proceedings of which 
Shylock availed himself. J. Monaghan, ‘Falstaff and his 
Forebears”’ (SP), finds the origin of Falstaff not in Sir John 
Oldcastle of the Famous Victories, but in the clown, Derrick, 
especially as the part was interpreted on the stage by 
Tarleton. E. P. Kuhl has two notes, ‘Shakespeare’s 
Purpose in Dropping Sly” (MLN) suggesting that he was 
dismissed for artistic reasons, and ‘‘I thou thee, thou traitor, 
in Twelfth Night” (Weekly Rev.). Other brief contributions 
are A. R. Benham, “A Note on the Comedy of Errors” 
(MLN) and its indebtedness to Plautus, J. D. Rea, “A 
Note on Romeo and Juliet, I1.i.1-2” (MP), A. A. Raven, 
“A Note on King Lear’? (MLN) explaining Lear’s dying 
ecstasy as joy due to the belief that Cordelia was reviving, 
and S. T. Williams, “English Performances of Timon of 
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Athens” (MLN) listing revisions and revivals of the play. 
H. D. Gray interjects a note on “Shakespeare’s Punctuation” 
(London Times Lit. Sup.) into a controversy between Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and certain English scholars. O. S. Coad 
calls attention to two curious coincidences between ‘‘Shake- 
speare and Aeschylus” (JEGP). 

Of Shakespeare’s contemporaries and successors in the 
drama Heywood’s The Captives, or, The Lost Recovered has 
been edited by A. C. Judson (Yale) and Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humor by H. H. Carter (ibid.). W. P. Mustard 
in “‘Notes on Ben Jonson’s Catiline’” (AJLN) cites Latin 
parallels, the most interesting of which are from Cicero. 
S. C. Chew, “Beaumont on Drunkenness” (A/LN), cites a 
scene in The Coxcomb which parallels Cassio’s intense shame, 
and finds Beaumont’s attitude one of consistent hostility. 
A. H. Cruickshank crosses swords with W. J. Lawrence and 
H. D. Sykes over some matters pertaining to ‘“ Massinger 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen” (London Times Lit. Sup.), 
G. Bradford writes on ‘The Women of Middleton and 
Webster” (Sewanee Rev.),and C. N. Thurber edits Sir Robert 
Howard’s comedy The Committee (Illinois). A Thaler, 
“Thomas Goff’s Praeludium”’ (M/L.), prints a long and in- 
teresting quotation from The Careless Shepherdess on the 
price of admission and other matters of theatrical practice. 
J. de Perott, ‘Welsh Bits in the Tudor and Stuart Drama” 
(MLN), T. S. Graves, “The Stage Sword and Dagger’ 
(So. All. Qu.), and B. G. Brawley, A Short History of the 
English Drama may be listed. For the Commonwealth 
period T. S. Graves, ‘‘Notes on Puritanism and the Stage”’ 
(SP), collects additional references and shows that defenders 
of the stage during the years 1642-1660 were not wholly 
wanting; and H. E. Rollins’ “A Contribution to the History 
of the English Commonwealth Drama” (SP) contains much 
new material, especially from the Thomason collection of 
news-books in the British Museum, shows that prohibitions 
did not prohibit even in the seventeenth century, and 
offers many new facts about actors, government raids, etc. 
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A. Thaler, ‘“‘Was Richard Brome an Actor?” (MLN), and 
T. S. Graves, “Some Allusions to Richard Tarleton” (MP), 
belong here. L. D. Einstein’s Tudor Ideals and A. D. McKil- 
lop’s “‘Some Early Traces of Rabelais in English Literature” 
(MLN) bear in a more general way upon the Elizabethan 
Period. 

In the seventeenth century Milton naturally bulks largest 
in American scholarship. J. H. Hanford’s ‘‘The Chronology 
of Milton’s Private Studies” (PMLA) is an attempt to 
arrange the entries in Milton’s commonplace book in the 
chronological order of Milton’s reading. The same author 


proposes in ‘“‘The Arrangement and Dates of Milton’s” 


Sonnets” (MP) some modifications of Stevens’ conclusions 
(Cf. MP, xvit), and in “Milton and the Art of War” (SP) 
shows that Milton’s acquaintance with the art of war 
was a part of his renaissance idea of the education of a 
gentlemen. C. A. Moore defends Milton against the charge 
of inconsistency and justifies “The Conclusion of Paradise 
Lost” (PMLA). P. F. Baum’s “Samson Agonistes Again” 
(PMLA) is a defense of Samson Agonistes in the light of 
Greek tragedy. P. F. Sherwin studies ‘‘Detached Similes 
in Milton’s Epics” (MLN), E. C. Baldwin notes in places 
“The Authorized Version’s Influence upon Milton’s Diction”’ 
(MLN), J. H. Hanford defines the relation between ‘‘ Milton 
and Ochino” (MLN), and J. A. Himes suggests ‘Further 
Interpretations of Milton” (MLN). Theconclusion E. N.S. 
Thompson reaches in “‘Milton’s Part in Theatrum Poetarum”’ 
(MLN) is that we are probably not justified in seeing Mil- 
ton’s hand or personal guidance in it. Miss Mabel D. 
Holmes in her dissertation The Poet as Philosopher (Penn- 
sylvania) examines Sir John Davies, Alexander Pope, and 
Tennyson in their treatment of metaphysical themes and 
their relation to the thought of the time. F. A. Child has 
published his dissertation, The Life and Uncollected Poems of 
Thomas Flatman (Pennsylvania). A. H. Nethercot points 
out that Edward Phillips in 1675 appreciated ‘“The Relation 
of Cowley’s ‘Pindarics’ to Pindar’s Odes” (MP) and in some 
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respects anticipated Congreve’s essay. L. R. Merrill notes 
the source of “George Herbert’s Church Porch” (MLN). 
H. E. Rollins in ‘Martin Parker: Additional Notes”’ 
(MP) supplements his article in MP, xv1. M. W. Croll’s 
‘Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century” (SP) is an 
attempt to indicate the relation between ancient forms of 
style and those prevalent in the seventeenth century. J. B. 
Wharey notes that the indebtedness of “‘Bunyan’s Mr. Bad- 
man” (MNL) to Arthur Dent’s Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven is much greater than Bunyan’s acknowledgement 
would suggest. E.N.S. Thompson treats the general 
subject of ‘‘Mysticism in Seventeenth-Century English 
Literature” (SP). O. F. Emerson discusses John Dryden 
and a British Academy, and H. Craig under the title ‘““Dry- 
den’s Lucian” (Classical Rev.) records the other seventeenth 
century translations, and then devotes himself to Dryden’s 
Life and the translators who did the Dryden Lucian. 

In the eighteenth century J. W. Draper has published two 
papers: ‘‘Aristotelian ‘Mimesis’ in Eighteenth Century 
England” (PMLA), in which he traces the development of 
the idea of “imitation” as it was variously understood 
through the course of the century; and “The Theory of 
Translation in the Eighteenth Century” (Neophilologus), 
stressing the view that the eighteenth ceatury believed in 
free translation for the enrichment of the vernacular. He 
has also published ‘‘Queen Anne’s Act: A Note on English 
Copyright” (MLN). A. O. Lovejoy, “Pride in Eighteenth- 
Century Thought” (MLN), asserts that the eighteenth cen- 
tury objected not to pride in the individual but the race. 
Miss Margaret E. Cobb makes a few observations on “‘Pope’s 
Lines on Atticus” (MLN),and R. D. Havens identifies 
‘Aaron Hill’s Poem on Blank Verse” (MLN) as a passage of 
burlesque character in Cleon and Lycidas. The title of F.B. 
Kaye’s “The Writings of Bernard Mandeville: A Bibli- 
ographical Survey” (J EGP) is self-explanatory. W.S. Hen- 
drix points out parallels between ‘“‘Quevedo, Guevara, Lesage, 
and the Tatler” (MP), and J. M. Beatty, ‘“‘Notes on the 
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Authorship of The North Britain’ (MLN), offers additional 
evidence of the part played by Wilkes and Churchill in pro- 
ducing the paper. L. J. Davidson cites as ‘‘Forerunners of 
Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World’? (MLN) various 
works which appeared in the first half of the eighteenth 
century representing themselves as translations of letters 
written by foreigners in strange countries and which might 
have suggested the idea to Goldsmith; and R. S. Crane and 
H. J. Smith in “A French Influence on Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World’’ (M P) prove by the deadly evidence of parallel 
columns an extensive indebtedness to the Lettres Chinoises 
of the Marquis d’Argens amounting at times to the transla- 
tion of whole essays. Vanessa and her Correspondence with 
Jonathan Swift is the title of an edition of the letters by A. M. 
Freeman. W. A. Eddy, ‘‘A Source for Gulliver’s Travels”’ 
(MLN) shows that an edition of Lucian which Swift bought 
Stella in 1711 contained additions by Perrot D’Ablancourt in 
which the traveller visits a land of pigmies, describes a neigh- 
boring land of giants, and makes other visits to an island of 
magicians and an animal kingdom. J. J. Parry finds evi- 
dence of “Doctor Johnson’s Interest in Welsh” (MLN), 
and C. W. Nichols shows that “The Date of Tumble-Down 
Dick” (MLN) is 1736. Miss C. F. McIntyre in answering 
the question ‘‘Were the ‘Gothic Novels’ Gothic?” (PMLA) 
attempts the difficult task of proving that they express the 
spirit of the renaissance rather than of the middle ages 
and that the source of their inspiration is Italy—the Italy 
of the Elizabethan drama. T. S. Graves offers ‘Some 
Facts about Anthony Aston” (JEGP). S. T. Williams’ 
“The Early Sentimental Dramas of Richard Cumberland” 
(MLN) and W. T. Stanley’s ‘“‘The Dramas of Richard 
Cumberland (ibid.) supplement each other. C. A. Jordan’s 
“Davenport’s The City Nightcap and Green’s Philomela”’ 
(ibid.) attempts to determine the nature of the indebtedness 
that has long been recognized. H. Glicksman, ‘“‘The Stage 


) History of Colley Cibber’s The Careless Husband” (PMLA), 
| collects records of performances, and J. M. Beatty, ‘Garrick, 
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Coleman, and The Clandestine Marriage” (MLN) reviews 
the facts in the dispute over the Garrick-Coleman collabora- 
tion in this play. 

Ina volume called A Magnificent Farce A. Edward Newton 
includes an essay entitled ‘‘A Sane View of William Blake.” 
Wordsworth’s French Daughter by G. M. Harper, recon- 
structs the story of her birth and marriage from unpublished 
letters in the British Museum. J. E. Wells, “The Story of 
Wordsworth’s Cintra’’ (SP) examines in great detail the cir- 
cumstances of composition involved in Wordsworth’s pam- 
phlet on the Convention of Cithra and incidentally relieves 
DeQuincey of considerable misunderstanding which has arisen 
from an ungrateful attitude on Wordsworth’s part. O. J. 
Campbell thinks ‘‘Wordsworth Bandies Jests with Matthew” 
(MLN). G. R. Elliott suggests that “The Real Tragedy of 
Keats” (PMLA) was psychological or spiritual—an unfilled 
yearning for the “peace of wisdom.”’ Miss M. H. Shackford 
notes certain likenesses between “The Eve of St. Agnes and 
The Mysteries of Udolpho” (PMLA) which suggest that Keats 
developed suggestions from the earlier work; and S. C. 
Chew attempts a brief critical estimate in “Keats after a 
Hundred Years” (New Republic). A.H. Gilbert in “A Note 
on Shelley, Blake, and Milton” (MLN) traces a couple of 
details in Shelley to Milton and the //iad rather than to Blake. 
W. E. Peck prints “‘A Note on Snelley and Peacork” (MLN) 
and a longer paper on ‘Shelley and the Abbé Barruel’”’ , 
(PMLA). N.I. White, “Shelley’s Swell-foot the Tyrant in 
Relation to Contemporary Political Satires’’ (PMLA), 
shows that in treating the contemporary scandal of Queen 
Caroline, Shelley borrowed largely from his anonymous 
contemporaries both in manner and idea. The same author 
portrays ‘The Historical and Personal Background of Shel- 
ley’s Hellas” (So. Atl. Qu.). The Radicalism of Shelley 

§ and its Sources is the title of a dissertation by D. J. McDonald 
(Cath. Univ. of Amer.; also published serially in The Catholic 
Educ. Rev.). S.T. Williams treats in two articles ‘“The Story 
of Gebir” (PMLA) and “The Sources of Landor’s Gebdir”’ 
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(MLN). A. M. Bierstadt studies Campbell’s poem “‘Ger- 
trude of Wyoming” (J EGP) and the sources of its inspiration, 
and N. W. Hill offers “Childe Harold: A Proposed Emenda- 
tion” (London Times Lit. Sup.). W. Graham writes on 
“The Politics of the Greater Romantic Poets” (PMLA). 

M. Y. Hughes’ “The Humanism of Francis Jeffrey” 
(MLR) attempts a more just appreciation of Jeffrey as a 
critic than is usually accorded him and J. Zeitlin tries to do 
similar justice to his contemporary, John Scott, ‘“The Editor 
of the London Magazine’ (JEGP). J. A. Falconer finds 
“The Sources of A Tale of Two Cities’”’ (MLN) in hints of 
situation and character in Carlyle, Scott, and in Mercier’s 
Tableau de Paris. F. W. Roe’s The Social Philosophy of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, L. H. Chrisman’s John Ruskin, Preacher, 
and Other Essays, and J. H. Whitehouse’s collection entitled 
Ruskin the Prophet, and Other Contemporary Studies are timely 
volumes. S. Robertson, “Sir Thomas Browne and R. L. 
Stevenson” (JEGP), tries to show an indebtedness of 
Stevenson’s early writings to Sir Thomas Browne’s style. 
S. T. Williams discusses ‘‘Some Aspects of Matthew Arnold’s 
Poetry” (Sewanee Rev.), and Miss H. C. White, ‘“Matthew 
Arnold and Goethe’’ (PMLA) shows Arnold’s great admira- 
tion for and indebtedness to Goethe. Browningiana in Bay- 
lor University by Miss A. E. Brooks is the title of a bibliogra- 
phy of an extensive collection of books and articles on 
Browning. J. F. A. Pyre devotes a monograph to The 
Formation of Tennyson’s Style (Wisconsin). T. P. Cross 
speaks for “Alfred Tennyson as a Celticist’” (MP) and 
W. H. Vann finds ‘‘A Prototype of Tennyson’s Arthur’’ 
(Sewanee Rev.) in the life of Christ. O. Burdett’s The Idea 
of Coventry Patmore is an enthusiastic interpretation of 
Patmore’s poetry. Finally Rossetti finds a sympathetic 
student in A. E. Trombly, both in the monograph Rossetti 
the Poet: An Appreciation (Texas) and the series of “‘Rossetti 
Studies” in the So. Atl. Quarterly. 

Of contemporary literature a few titles must suffice. H. 
W. Peck in “The Social Criticism of Literature” (Sewanee 
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Rev.) comments on the disappearance of the critical essay 
from popular periodicals, and W. L. Cross in an article 
which he calls “From Plutarch to Strachey” (Vale Rev.) 
passes in review various types of biography. W. L. Phelps’ 
Essays on Modern Dramatists, B. H. Clark’s The British 
and American Drama of To-day, and G. A. Wauchope’s 
“Henry Arthur Jones and the New Social Drama”’ (Sewa- 
nee Rev.) may be grouped together. Miss M. King con- 
siders the ““Temperamental Pessimism in Thomas Hardy”’ 
(Pacific Rev.) and J. W. Beach in “‘Bowdlerized Versions 
of Hardy” (PMLA) offers a very interesting discussion 
of the changes introduced through English reticence in 
some of Hardy’s novels. J. B. Harrison’s “Samuel Butler 
Revisited” (Pacific Rev.) and F. A. Waterhouse’s “The 
Literary Fortunes of Kipling’ (Yale Rev.) are critical and 
interpretative. In “The Fall of the Curtain” (Yale Rev.) 
C. B. Tinker contrasts the old fashioned ending with the 
new and quarrels with certain present day tendencies in 
fiction, especially the lack of faith in human nature and 
society. We may close this list with two useful handbooks: 
J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert’s Contemporary British 
Literature and H. L. Wheeler’s Contemporary Novels and 
Novelists. 

It only remains to mention a few miscellaneous titles that 
do not belong to any particular period. A. Taylor, “In the 
Evening Praise the Day” (MLN), notes various occurrences 
of the idea. T. S Graves, “The Echo-Device”’ (MLN) 
supplements E. Colby’s The Echo-Device in Literature. 
R. Withington’s ‘“‘Post-Bellum Giants” (SP) is a by-product 
of his interest in pageantry. G. W. R. Havens has prepared 
a monograph on The Abbé Prévost and English Literature. 
C. E. Whitmore in “The Field of the Essay” (PMLA) 
attempts to define more carefully what is to be understood 
by the term. Finally, not the least interesting of the group 
are Miss Louise Mathewson’s Bergson’s Theory of the Comic 
in the Light of English Comedy (Nebraska) and Miss Rose 
F. Egan’s The Genesis of the Theory of Art for Art's Sake 
in Germany and in England (Smith). 
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In so condensed a résumé little more than the briefest 
mention can be accorded to any title. Yet a glance at these 
pages, in which only the work of American scholars is 
recorded, will show convincingly that America has done her 
share of research and the publication of research, in English 
philology and literature during 1921. 

ALBERT C. Baucu 


II. ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


During the year 1921 the work published in the Romance 
field by American scholars, and by those teaching in Ameri- 
can universities has grown in quantity and quality. As in 
former years, perhaps the most important contributions have 
been made in Old French literature. T. A. Jenkins in an 
article entitled ‘“‘Why did Ganelon hate Roland?” (P. M. L. 
A., XXXVI, 134-141), shows that by adopting the natural 
reading “‘sorfist”’ for “‘forfist”’ in Ch. de Roland, 3758, a difficult 
passage can be interpreted, by attributing Ganelon’s treason 
to both his greed for money, and his thirst for vengeance 
on his step-son, due to the latter’s pride in his position and 
wealth. In writing on “The Dreams of Charlemagne’’ 
(Ibid., 133-141), A. H. Krappe points out that this oft- 
occurring episode in the French epic, may not necessarily 
be of Germanic origin. Raymond Weeks completes his 
analysis with a full measure of quotations, of the Siege de 
Barbastre (R. R., X1, 349-369; XII, 155-167). F. E. Guyer’s 
study on ‘‘The Influence of Ovid on Crestien de Troyes”’ 
(R. R., XII, 97-134; 216-247), is at once a contribution to 
the sources and the chronology of the poet’s works, on the 
basis of which he has been able to draw conclusions in regard 
to the authenticity of certain of them. The same writer 
under the title, ‘‘C’est nous quisommes les anciens” (M.L.N., 
XXXVI, 257-264), has shown the results of an interesting 
pursuit of a lasting tradition of a philosophic conception 
framed in a phrase. F. A. G. Cowper adds much that is new 
to our knowledge in regard to the text and date of the poem 
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of Gautier d’Arras in his article on ““The New Manuscript of 
Ille et Galeron” (M.Ph., XVIII, 601-608). J. L. Lister has 
published as a doctorate dissertation the text of Perlesvaus 
Branch I from Hatton Ms. 82, giving the variants from the 
other manuscripts of the work. A most important contribu- 
tion to fable literature has been made by K. McKenzie and 
W. A. Oldfather in their edition of the VYsopet-Avionnet: The 
Latin and French Text (Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. 
and Lit., V, No. 4), of which the value is enhanced by the 
reproduction of the elaborate series of illustrations which 
precede in each case the text of the Latin fable. S.L. Galpin 
by his analysis of one of the many imitations of the Roman de 
la Rose in his article’’ Les Eschez amoureux: A Complete 
Synopsis with unpublished Extracts’’ (R. R., XI, 283-307), 
supplements our information on this work. Grace Frank 
in her ‘‘Critical Notes on the ‘Palatine Passion’ ”’ (M.L.N., 
XXXVI, 193-204) makes a number of noteworthy suggestions 
on the text and related questions, of one of the most impor- 
tant documents in Old-French dramatic literature. T. F. 
Crane in a supplementary article on “The Mountain of 
Nida” (R. R., XII, 79-83) calls attention to a Roumanian 
tale as the connecting link between the Oriental and Occiden- 
tal versions of an episode in the Alexander legend. Archer 
Taylor has gathered together some notes on an interesting 
combination of legends in his article on ‘Arthur and the 
Wild Hunt” (R. R., 7b., 286-289). R. T. Hill completes his 
edition of ““The Vie de Sainte Euphrosine”’ by a study of the 
language of the poem, which he dates as early as 1200 
(1b., 44-9). J. C. Dawson in an article on ‘‘The Floral 
Games of Toulouse”’ (/b., 248-275) traces the history of the 
after-product of Old Provencal literature. 
Writing on “Some early Traces of Rabelais in English 
Literature” (M. L. N., XXXVI, 469-474) A. D. McKillop 
‘ collects a number of unnoted references to the great author, 
the earliest dating 1583, which show at least an acquaintance 
with his name and reputation as a humorist. In his arti- 
cle on “The Source of de Sallebray’s ‘Amante ennemie’ ”’ 
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(M. L. N., XXXVI, 92-95) G. L. van Roosbroeck points 
out that this play (1642) had its source in the romance 
of du Perrier, La Hayne et i’ Amour d’ Arnoul et de Clairemond, 
which was printed in 1600, and is the earliest example of 
Cid literature in France. The same writer has published 
pamphlets on The Purpose of Corneille’s Cid, and on The 
Genesis of Corneille’s Mélite. In a note on “Corneille’s 
‘Illusion Comique,’ Mahelot’s ‘Ménoire’, and Rampalle’s 
‘Bélinde’ ”’ (St. in Ph., XVIII, 10-14), H. C. Lancaster has 
correctly interpreted a passage, hitherto supposed to allude 
to a play of Corneille. This note is only a by-product of an 
important contribution to the history of the French stage in 
the seventeenth century, made by the same writer, in his 
Mémoire de Mahelot, Laurent et d’autres décorateurs de l Hotel 
de Bourgogne et de la Comédie Frangaise au dix-huitiéme 
siécle. In his article ““From Le Misanthrope to Le Malade 
Imaginaire”’ (M. Ph., XIX, 17-32) C. D. Zdanowicz contin- 
ues his studies on the subjective elements in Moliére’s 
plays, while R. V. Merrill, writing on “Moliére’s Exposition 
of a Courtly Character in Don Juan” (Ib., 33-46), shows how 
the dramatist harmonised his characterisation of his infamous 
hero with the social and ethical standards of his own times. 
But, that Moliére’s attempt to write down to contemporary 
religious and popular conventions was not successful is shown 
in A. S. Schaffer’s study on ‘Thomas Corneille’s Re-working 
of Moliére’s Don Juan” (Jé., 163-175). 

G. Atkinson in an article on “A French Desert Island No- 
vel of 1708” (P.M.L.A., XXXVI, 509-528) points out that 
the Voyage de Francois Leguat, published in 1707, which 
has been accepted as an authentic narrative of travel is a 
romance. G. R. Havens has a well documented article on 
“The Theory of ‘Natural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s ‘Nouvelle 
Héloise’”’ (M. L. N., XXXVI, 385-394), and E. A. Foster 
has published a monograph on Le dernier séjour de J. J. 
Rouuseau @ Paris. G. R. Havens in his Abbé Prévost and 
English Literature (Elliott Monographs, 9) has presented us 
with a valuable supplement on one of the many factors on 
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the theme of cosmopolitanism, so brilliantly summed up 
by Texte. A contribution to the same subject is found in 
what R. H. Crane and H. B. Smith have written on “A 
French Influence on Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World’, 
(M. Ph., XIX, 83-92). They point out a number of definite 
textual borrowings on the part of the English author from the 
Lettres chinoises of the Marquis d’Argens. H. Floyd in her 
dissertation on Women in the Life of Balzac has given an 
interesting study of an important factor in the novelist’s 
life, while a valuable contribution to the development of his 
style has been made by J. M. Burton in his Honoré de Balzac 
and his Figures of Speech (Elliott Monographs, 8). E. R. 
Goddard has shown in a note on “Color in Lamartine’s 
Jocelyn’” (M. L. N., XXXVI, 221-5) what a limited 
sense of color the poet reveals in his descriptions of nature 
A. Schaffer’s note on ‘““The Sources of Théodore de Banville’s 
‘Gringoire’”’ (M. L. N., XXXVI, 225-9) is a contribution 
to the reading of the poet, and G. Chinard shows in a note 
on “Les Sources d’un poéme de Leconte de Lisle” (M. L. N., 
XXXVI, 101-4) shows that the “Calumet du Sachem” 
found its inspiration in Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline,’ as well 
as in the travels of Domenech, and in reminiscences ofCha- 
teaubriand. The historian and critic is well characterized by 
H. L. Norman in an article on “The Personality of Hippo- 
lyte Taine” P. M. L., XXXVI, 529-550). 

On the linguistic side, two important contributions are to 
be noted, one by. G. C. Laubscher, who in his monograph on 
The Syntactical Causes of Case Reduction in Old French 
(Elliott Monographs, 7), has thrown light on a number of 
points in a difficult subject, and the other by H. A. Todd, 
who has reviewed and added to the evidence in regard to 
the accepted explanation of “The French locution ‘Qui 
vive’ ”’ (R. R., XI, 370-380). 

The Sexcentenary of the death of Dante has been respon- 
sible for a number of publications on the work of the greatest 
of Italian poets. Of these the most important collection is 
found in The Rice Institute Pamphlet, Vol. VIII, No. 2. 
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It contains the following papers, which were delivered as 
lectures: C. H. Walker, “Historical Background of Dante’’; 
G. C. Evans, ‘‘The Physical Universe of Dante; H. E. 
Conklin, ‘‘The Aesthetic of Dante;’”’ R. A. Tsanoff, ‘‘Dante’s 
Idea of Immortality;” R. G. Caldwell, ‘“‘The Political Writ- 
ings of Dante;’’ A. L. Guérard, ‘“‘Dante and the Renaissance’”’; 
and S. Axson, ‘“‘Dante and English Literature.’’ All these 
papers offer an adequate treatment of their diverse subjects, 
while those by Evans and Guérard are at once original and 
inspiring. For the same occasion a number of Studies in 
Philology is devoted to studies in medieval literature, and 
contains an article as enlightning as its subject ‘‘Ilumina- 
tion” (St. in Ph., VIII, 377-391), in which C. H. Grandgent 
discusses the poet as an inspired prophet. It also contains 
an essay by J. B. Fletcher on ““The Comedy of Dante’”’ 
(Ib., 392-411), which has been included as one of three 
essays in his book on the Symbolism of the Divine Comedy. 
E. H. Wilkins under the title Dante: Poet and Prophet, 
has published three well informed essays on the poet and 
his work, and in an article on “‘Dante’s Scheme of Human 
Life (M. Ph., XVIII, 412-418), has tabulated and commented 
on certain fundamental elements of Dante’s thought. J. E. 
Shaw under the title “And the Evening and the Morning 
were One Day” (M. Ph., XVIII, 569-590) has given an 
interpretation to Par. XVII, 136-8, which has the merit 
of being subtle and original. G. L. Hamilton under the 
title ‘The Pedigree of a Phrase in Dante (Purg. VII, 107-8)” 
(R. R., XII, 84-89), adds further to the history of a conven- 
tional attitude in art and literature, R. S. Phelps writing on 
“Rime Clues in Dante” (M. L. N., XXXVI, 144-6) points 
out the correlation, which the poet made a point of making, 
between his verse structure, and the subject matter in the 
Divina Commedia. M. J. L. Perrier completes his attempt 
to vindicate the reputation of the Provengal poet and 
swashbuckler, writing on ‘‘Bertran de Born, Patriot, and his 
Place in Dante’s Inferno” (R. R., XII, 21-43). M. W. P. 
Mustard in his article on ‘‘Petrarch’s Africa’”’ (Amer. Journ. 
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Ph., XLII, 97-121), has analysed and pointed out the 
sources of the poet’s ambitious Latin epic. T. F. Crane 
has found analogues in unexpected quarters for a little studied 
story in his article, ‘‘The Sources of Boccaccio’s Novella of 
Mitridanes and Natan (R. R. XII, 193-215). M. Garver 
has continued working in a field in which he has done 
commendable work in his publication of “‘Some Supple- 
mentary Italian Bestiaries” (RK. R., XI, 308-327). In his 
article on ‘“‘Nature in Early Italian” (M. L. N., XXXVI, 
329-334), E. C. Knox continues his studies on the presenta- 
tion of Nature as an allegorical figure. R. Altrocchi’s 
study on “‘The Calumny of Apelles in the Literature of the 
Quattrocento” (P. M. L. A., XXXVI, 454-491) might serve 
as a model for the way in which he traces the continuation of 
a literary tradition in the art and literature of the Renais- 
sance, resulting in a contribution to the history of art, 
literature and humanism. R. C. Williams in his articles, 
“The Purpose of Poetry, and Particularly the Epic, as Dis- 
cussed by Critical Writers of the Sixteenth Century in Italy”’ 
(R. R., XII, 1-20), ‘Method of Treatment of the Epic as 
Discussed by Sixteenth Century Critics (/b., 276-285), and 
‘“‘Metrical Form of the Epic as discussed by Sixteenth- 
Century Critics” (M. L. N., XXXVI, 449-457) makes so 
many contributions to the history of criticism in the Renais- 
sance. A. H. Krappe points out a part of “The Sources of 
Sebastiano Erizzo’s Discorso del governi civili’” (R. R., XII, 
181-6) in Polybius and Macchiavelli. 

K. Pietsch in completing his study on ‘“‘The Madrid 
Manuscript of the Spanish Grail Fragments” (Mod. Ph., 
XVIII, 591-6) reveals the gaps in the histories of early 
Spanish literature, in the field of translations of religious 
works. A. M. Espinosa writing “Sobre la Leyenda de los 
Infantos de Lara” (R. R., XII, 135-145) gives two new 
versions of the story, one of which contains fragments of a 
romance. R. Lansing in her article on “The Thirteenth 
Century Legal Attitude Towards Women in Spain” (P. M. 
L. A., XXXVI, 492-507) has collected material which will 
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be useful to illustrate the references to the same subject in 
the literature of the period. J. P. W. Crawford has summed 
up the old, and supplied new evidence on a curious item of the 
liturgical drama in his ‘‘Note on the Boy Bishop in Spain” 
(R. R., XII, 146-154). In “A Note on the ‘Comedia Cal- 
amita’ of Torres Naharro” (M. L. N., XXXVI, 15-17) 
he suggests some of the possible sources of this drama, 
while M. Romero-Navarro in his “‘Estudio de la ‘Comedia 
Himenea’ de Torres Naharro” (R. R., XII, 50-72) points 
out the importance of another play of the same dramatist, 
and its indebtedness to the Celestina, while in his ““Observa- 
ciones sobre la Comedia Tidea’”’ (Mod. Ph., XIX, 187-198) 
he has pointed out the influence of the same work, combined 
with that of the Elogas of Juan del Encina, and the plays 
of Torres Naharro. G. L. Dale fixes “The Date of Antonio 
de Villegas’ Death” (M. L. N., XXXVI, 334-7), as late as 
1576, instead of the generally accepted date of 1551, by 
study of the practice of granting privileges for printing 
books in the sixteenth century. E. Buceta points out 
much that is new in the development of euphuism in Spain 
in his article ‘‘Algunes Antecedentes de Culteranismo”’ 
(R. R., XI, 328-348). A. S. Sloan in a note on “Juan de 
Luna’s Lazarillo and the French translation of 1660” 
(M. L. N., XXXVI, 141-3) shows that the Spanish text 
printed with Part I of the translation was not Luna’s. A. 
Hamilton shows “Ramén de la Cruz, Social Reformer’ 
(R. R., II, 168-180) in a series of the dramatist’s later plays. 

F. Vexler gives the source of a number of Roumanian words 
in his ‘“Etymologies and Etymological Notes” (R. R., 
XV, 90-92). 

GeorGE L. HAMILTON 


III. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


In the field of German literature there are a number of 
articles on various aspects of Goethe’s works. A. R. Hohl- 
feld, Pact and Wager in Goethe’s Faust, Modern Philology 
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for Feb. gives a careful analysis of the problems involved, 
coming to the conclusion that the wager between the Lord 
and Mephisto and between Faust and Mephisto are practi- 
cally identical and that Mephisto loses both. James T. 
Hatfield, Journal of Eng. and Ger. Philol. for Jan. gives a 
summary of Gustav Roethe’s study Die Entstehung des 
Urfaust showing that Roethe postulates three different phases 
in the composition of the work. The same author gives a 
study of Goethe’s poem Im ernsten Beinhaus, Publ. of M. L. 
A. for Sept. which he thinks owes its inspiration to Goethe’s 
first visit to Switzerland in 1775, renewed on his second 
journey in 1797 at which time he began the composition 
of the poem. He laid it aside, however, and did not finish 
it till 1826 when Schiller’s skull was placed in the Weimar 
library. The title Bei Betrachtung Schiller’s Schédel was 
added by Eckermann for the Cotta edition of 1833. Hohl- 
feld likewise discusses in The Poems in Carlyle’s Translation 
of Wilhelm Meister, Mod. Lang. Notes for April. The 
Various versions in the editions of 1824, 1839 and 1858. Helen 
C. White Matthew Arnold and Goethe, Publ. of M. L. A. for 
Sept. shows how greatly Arnold was indebted tc Goethe for 
the general trend of his thought. 

Two articles treat of Schiller. Allan L. Carter Schiller and 
Shaftesbury, Int. Journal of Etnics for Jan. gives an exhaus- 
tive treatment of Shattesbury’s influence on the German poet. 
Kenneth Hayens Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans and The His- 
toric Maid of Orleans, Mod. Lang. Notes for Feb. discusses 
the many changes Schiller made in Joan’s character, chang- 
ing her from a humble maid into a lofty virgin and making 
her the embodiment of patriotism which she was not to the 
French of her time. Starting with a quotation from Schiller 
Archer Taylor, Mod. Lang. Notes for Feb., traces parallels 
to the proverb ‘In the evening praise the day’ through vari- 
ous Germanic and Romanic languages. 

Martin Schuetze in his third article on Fundamental Ideas 
in Herder’s Thought, Mod. Philol. for Nov., discusses first the 
idea of personality, which according to Herder, is not to be 
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found in any abstract conception, but in a synthetic unity of 
characteristic traits, second Herder’s identification of folk 
literature with classic literature, as the latter is not produced 
by imitation of other masterpieces, but springs from the 
gerius of the people. 

In the field of the drama William Diamond discusses the 
question Does Emilia love the Prince in Lessing’s play Emilia 
Galotti, Mod. Philol. for Nov., and decides it in the negative 
against Goethe, Riemer and a host of German critics. 
John W. Scholl The Cave Scene in “Die Familie Schroffen- 
stein,” Mod. Philol. for Feb., tries to prove that the stage 
direction at the beginning of the scene ‘Agnes mit einem Hute 
in zwei Kleidern’ was introduced to make the piece theater- 
fahig and that Kleist originally planned a complete exchange 
of attire on the part of the lovers. F. W. J. Heuser Personal 
and Literary Relations of Hauptmann and Wedekind, Mod. 
Lang. Notes for Nov., interestingly shows how Hauptmann 
used Wedekind as the model for Robert in his drama Frie- 
densfest and the revenge which Wedekind took in his comedy 
Die Junge Welt in which he introduces Hauptmann in the 
disguise of the naturalistic poet Franz Ludwig Meier whose 
dramas he ridicules. G. M. Allen Problem of Individualism 
in Relation to Society in Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Hauptmann, 
Poet Lore for June, discusses the question in a most superfi- 
cial way. Huntley Carter Sociatizing the German Theatre, 
Drama for Jan., describes the attempts being made in this 
direction in Germany by the German Actors’ Union and its 
periodical Der neue Weg. A. W. G. Randall Contemporary 
German Dramatists, Dial for August, gives a brief but excel- 
lent review of the chief plays that have appeared since 1914. 
A. Busse has edited an edition of Hebbel’s Nibelungen for 
the Oxford German Series. 

In the field of the novel Friedrich Schénemann in an 
article entitled Friedrich Lienhards Literaturbetrachtung, 
Mod. Philol. for Feb., discusses Lienhard’s art which he calls 
Heimatkunst, showing him to be an idealist and the direct 
opposite of Hauptmann. Heinrich Mann’s novel Der 
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Untertan has been translated by Ernest Boyd as Patrioteer 
for Harcourt’s series European Literature. Johanna Spyri’s 
popular stories for children have been appearing in transla- 
tion, Cornelli and Mazli published by Lippincott, the latter 
translated by Elizabeth P. Stork; Heidi by Philipp S. Allen 
for Rand. 

In the field of the lyric Edwin G. Gudde Traces of English 
Influence in Freiligrath’s Political and Social Lyrics, Journal 
of Eng. and Ger. Philol. for July, seeks to prove that Freilig- 
rath’s change to political poetry was not made under the 
influence of British poets, but that after the change he 
frequently selected British subjects and motifs, showing 
especial fondness for Thomas Moore. Ludwig Lewisohn 
writes on the Progress of German Poetry in the Nation for 
April 13th and A. W. G. Randall discusses the Main Currents 
in Contemporary German Literature in the Dial for April. 

In the Middle High German field Gudmund Schiitte 
The Nibelungen Legend and its Historical Basis, Journal of 
Eng. and Ger. Philol. for July, makes an ingenious, if some- 
what phantastic attempt to continue the work of Miillenhoff 
and to trace the historical elements in the Nibelungen 
legends. 

In the philological field Edwin C. Roedder in an article 
entitled A Critical Survey of Recent Research in German 
Philology, Journal of Eng. and Ger. Philology for April, 
discusses at considerable length Baesecke’s survey Deutsche 
Philologie, acquainting the reader with the principal philo- 
logical works that have appeared in Germany between 1912 
and 1917 and Baesecke’s opinion of them. Otto B. Schliitter 
Weitere Nachtrige zu den althochdeutschen Glossen, Journal 
of Eng. and Ger. Philol. for July, adds glosses taken from 
various codices. W. Kurrelmeyer under the guise of a 
review of the ninth edition of Kluge’s Etymologisches W érter- 
buch, Mod. Lang. Notes for Dec., gives a number of etymo- 
logical studies of his own as a contribution to the next 
edition. A. M. Sturtevant Die Endung des Partizipiums 
Prateriti der Germanischen Starken Verba, Amer. Journal of 
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Philol. vol. 42, pp. 12-24, seeks to prove that the suffix -in 
in North and West Germanic is not old but rather a younger 
development of original -am. The same scholar in an article 
entitled Zum Vokalismus des Gotischen And-waihando in 
seinem Verhiltnis zu Altislindischem vega ‘téten,’ Journal of 
Eng. and Ger. Philol. for Jan., discusses the possibility of 
connecting these words together and with the O.H.G. verb 
ubar-wehan and decides that they do not support Streit- 
berg’s assumption of a Gothic verb and waiha—andwéih, 
but that it is better to assume with Braune that and-waihando 
is an error for and-weihando. W. Kurrelmeyer Niflant, 
Iflant, Mod. Philol. for Feb., treats of these forms which 
have generally been considered mere variants of Livland 
and shows that they are the forms usually found in Middle 
and Upper German documents, whereas Lifland is the 
form in Low German monuments. 

In the field of German-American relations Clara E. 
Schieber in a study Transformation of American Sentiment 
towards Germany 1870-1914, Journal of International 
Relations for July traces the gradual change in American 
feeling toward Germany from the favorable attitude at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian war to the hostile feelings in the 
recent war, showing also the reasons for the change. It isa 
condensation of a more elaborate study in her dissertation at 
Clark University 1920. 

In the Old Norse field H. G. Leach Angevin Britain and 
Scandinavia, Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 
vol. 6, has treated of the historical relations of the two 
countries and of their mutual literary influence during the 
period in question. Edith S. Krapp in an article entitled The 
Casina of Plautus and the prymskvida (Scandinavian Studies 
for August) presents an argument to prove that this comedy 
of Plautus was the source for the Norse story. Archer Tay- 
lor, The Death of Orvar Oddr (Mod. Philol. for August) has 
traced similar tales in English, Russian and German folk 
lore, showing that in the case of the English version it is a 
direct borrowing, that the Russian borrowed too, but that 
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in the case of the German tale of the hunter of Hackelberg 
the matter is uncertain. H. R. Holand, The Goths in the 
Kensington Inscription (Scand. Studies for May) has pre- 
sented a clever argument to prove that the famous inscrip- 
tion found in Minnesota is not a forgery, as so frequently 
stated, but is a correct account of the expedition of Paul 
Knutson between 1355 and 1364. In Scand. Studies for 
Feb. A. M. Sturtevant has ably discussed the resemblances 
between Oehlenschlager’s Helgi and Tegnér’s Frithiofsaga 
and concludes as against Miss Thome (Finsk Tidskrift, 
1918, 272-288) that for the composition of his work Tegnér 
owed very little to Oehlenschlager, aside from the arrange- 
ment of his poem in cantos with their varied types of verse 
form. D. K. Dodge has most interestingly discussed Long- 
fellow’s Scandinavian Translations and Imitations (Scand. 
Studies for August). In the same number Adolph B. Benson, 
in an article entitled Was Gustavus Vasa the First American 
Drama, has shown that no trace can be found of such a play, 
which was attributed by Hornblow in his History of the 
Theatre in America to Benjamin Colman a student of Har- 
vard and was supposed to have been performed in 1690. A 
volume on the Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama 
from the pen of Bertha S. Philpotts has been published by 
Macmillan. Anton W. Brogger in the American Scandinavian 
Review for July gives an account of the Viking ship found at 
Oseberg (also printed separately). Adolph B. Benson Scandi- 
navia in French Literature, American Scandinavian Review for 
June, traces the ever increasing interest in Scandinavia and 
its history on the part of the French, beginning with the 
period of the Thirty Years War and ending with Victor 
Hugo’s Hans of Iceland. 

In the field of Norwegian literature Ibsen’s early plays, 
Cataline, Warriors Barrow and Olaf Liljekrans have been 
translated by Anders Orbeck and published as volume 17 of 
the Scandinavian Classics. Ina T. Firkins has compiled a 
volume Henrik Ibsen, a Bibliography of Criticism and Biogra- 
phy with an index to characters for H. W. Wilson’s series of 
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Practical Bibliographies. Julius E. Olson has discussed the 
symbolism of Gerd, the Hawk and the Ice Church in Ibsen’s 
Brand (Scand. Studies for Feb.). A. L. Roy Andrews has sug- 
gested that Molbech’s Klintekongens Brud may have in- 
fluenced Ibsen in the writing of his Fruen fra Havet (Scand. 
Studies for May). Jonas Lie’s Family at Gilje,a domes- 
tic story of the forties, has been translated by Samuel 
C. Eastman with an introduction by Julius E. Olson and 
published as vol. 19 of the Scandinavian Classics. Arne 
Garborg’s The Lost Father has been translated by Mabel 
J. Leland and published by the American Scandinavian 
Foundation. This is the first attempt to introduce Garborg 
to American speaking audiences. Knut Hamsun’s works 
continue to be popular. Three of his novels have been 
translated by W. W. Worster for Alfred Knopf: Markens 
Gréde, which was the indirect reason of his receiving the 
Nobel prize, under the title the Growth of the Soil; Pan, withan 
introduction by Edwin Bjérkman, and Dreamers. Another 
of his novels Ny Jord has been done into English under the 
title Shallow Soil by Carl C. Hyllestad for the same publisher. 
Hanna A. Larsen has contributed an excellent article on the 
works of Hamsun to the American Scandinavian Review for 
July. The same author has written an article on Recent 
Fiction in Norway for the November number of the same 
periodical, treating of novels by Sigrid Undset, Hamsun, 
Bojer and others. Undset’s novel Jenny has been trans- 
lated by W. Emmi for Knopf. P. Selver has published a 
volume of Poems of Sighjérn Obstfelder with the original 
and the English versions in parallel columns. 

Among Swedish writers Strindberg continues to claim the 
principal attention. Axel J. Uppvall has made an excellent 
translation of Carl Gustaf Uddgren’s life of Strindberg for 
the Four Seas Co. under the title Strindberg, the Man. Axel 
Brett in an article Psychological Abnormalities in August 
Strindberg, Journal of Eng. and Ger. Philol. for Jan., passes 
Strindberg’s life in review, as shown in his autobiographical 
volumes and other works, in an attempt to account for the 
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author’s eccentricities. In the Feb. number of the Living 
Age Edmund Gosse discusses the question of how far the 
madness of Strindberg should affect our appreciation of his 
writings; in the June number L. Maury writes on Strind- 
berg’s Confession: in the July number appears an account of 
the famous communistic society of Northern France Familis- 
tére of Guise translated from hitherto unpublished journals of 
Strindberg. Verner von Heidenstam’s great prose epic 
The Charles Men, describing the campaigns of Charles XII 
and his soldiers has been done into English by Charles 
Wharton Stork as volumes 15 and 16 of the Scandinavian 
Classics. Gustaf af Geijerstam’s gloomy novel The Book 
about Little Brother has been translated by Edwin Bjérkman 
and published as volume 18 of the Scandinavian Classics. 
Under the caption The Modern Drama in Sweden August 
Brunius in the American Scandinavian Review for Jan. has 
given a brief but interesting survey of the dramatic output 
in recent years. In the November number of the same 
review Johan Mortensen has contributed an article on 
Books of the Yearin Sweden. In the field of Danish literature 
Martin A. Nexé’s novel Ditte, Daught’r of Man has been 
translated by A. G. Chater and Richard Thirsk for Holt 
and Co. Christian Rimestad has contributed an article on 
Danish Literature to the American Scandinavian Review for 
November. 

In the Dutch field Lucius L. Hubbard has published a 
monograph on the Story of Sjouke Gabbes, a Dutch source for 
Robinson Crusoe (Wahr). 

DANIEL B. SHUMWAY 











I. MORE ABOUT CHAUCER'S WIFE OF BATH 
I. 


He who would enter upon anything like an adequate ex- 
planation of the remarkably complex and contradictory char- 
acter of Chaucer’s Wife of Bath must expect heavenly 
guidance and receive aid from the stars. Though one may 
not be quite prepared to accept entirely the pronouncement 
that she “is one of the most amazing characters . . . the 
brain of man has ever conceived,” still she is so vivid 
feminine and human, so coarse and shameless in her dis- 
closures of the marital relations with five husbands, and yet 
so imaginative and delicate in her story-telling, that one is 
fascinated against his will and beset with an irresistible 
impulse to analyze her dual personality with the view of 
locating, if possible, definite causes for the coexistence of 
more incongruent elements than are ordinarily found in living 
human beings. Some time ago when I proposed casting the 
horoscope of the Wife of Bath,? it was with the supposition 
that rules of natural astrology might be used exclusively in 
the interpretation of certain data, concerning planets and 
their influeace, which Chaucer has furnished us; but it is not 
entirely so. In the full presentation of the Wife’s “‘fortune”’ 
—her character, personal appearance, and the significance 
and location of mysterious ‘‘marks” about her body— 
constant reference must be made to what the medieval 
mind believed to be truths found in the “science’’ of 
celestial physiognomy and perhaps of geomancy. 


'G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 189. 

2‘Chaucer’s Reeve and Miller,’ Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, XXXV, 207, Note 53. This is the second of a ‘series of studies 
advanced in support of the general thesis that Chaucer, in his choice of 
physical peculiarities that would fittingly correspond to the characters of his 
Canterbury Pilgrims, made use of, or at least was influenced by, the rules 
and regulations laid down in the universally popular physiognomies of his 
time.”” See also ‘The Secret of Chaucer’s Pardoner,’ Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, XVII1, pp. 593 ff. 
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That startling revelation of a woman’s experiences in love, 
the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, reaches its climax, I suppose, 
at the point where Jankin, the unsophisticated clerk of 
twenty, is selected by Dame Alisoun, aged forty, to fill the 
recently vacated place and to take up the labors of her 
fourth husband who has just been packed off to the church- 
yard. She has wept a little for decency’s sake, it will be 
remembered, and has worn the mourning veil for at least a 
month out of respect for custom; but her heart has 
never been in the grave of her husband. Even while follow- 
ing the bier, she tells us, she kept an appraising eye on the 
‘shape of Jankin’s leg—she always had a “‘coltes tooth.” 


Gat-tothed I was, and that bicam me weel; 

I hadde the prente of séynt Venus seel. 

As help me god, I was a lusty oon, 

And faire and riche, and yong, and wel bigoon . . . 
For certes, I am al Venerien 

In felinge, and myn herte is Marcien. 

Venus me yaf my lust, my likerousnesse, 

And Mars yaf me my sturdy hardinesse. 

Myn ascendent was Taur, and Mars thereinne. 
Allas! allas! that ever leve was sinne! 

I folwed ay myn inclinacioun 

By vertu of my constellacioun; 

That made me I coude noght withdrawe 

My chambre of Venus from a good felawe. 

Yet have I Martes mark up-on my face, 

And also in another privee place.’ 


Now from this passage it appears that, to the mind of 
Chaucer, the cause of Dame Alisoun’s peculiarly contradic- 
tory character lies not in herself but in her stars; she is in no 
way responsible. For at her birth the sign Taurus, one of 
the “houses” or “‘mansions’” of Venus, is said to have been in 


3 The Oxford Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, C. 7., D, 600 ff. All further 
references to the text of Chaucer are to this edition. 

4 Professor Skeat has already given sufficient explanation of the astrol- 
ogical terminology used by Chaucer: vide ‘mansions,’ op. cit., I, 497; III, 
348; ‘face,’ V, 372, 395; ‘term,’ V, 395. For his discussion of the conjunc- 
tion of Venus and Mars in Taurus see his notes on ‘The Compleynt of Mars,’ 
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the ascendant over the horizon, hers being what the exponents 
of natural astrology would call ‘the horoscope in Taurus.” 
Her dominant star or ruling planet is Venus—she speaks 
proudly of the wisdom taught her by the love-star (D, 575)—* 
which, being posited and at home in its own house Taurus, 
may be considered ‘‘well-dignified”’ or particularly beneficent 
in aspect toward the “native.” Most unfortunately, how- 
ever, the combined good influence of the ascendant sign and 
the dominant star is vitiated by the presence in conjunction 
of Mars, one of the most “malific’ and evil of planets.® 
Both Mars and Venus—and if one may put faith in astrolo- 
gers, the sign Taurus—have left their “marks” upon her body 
as well as upon her character. With one eye upon this con- 
stellation and with the other on the medieval astrological 
and physiognomical lore, which must have been familiar to 
Chaucer,’ let us read and interpret the Wife of Bath’s horo- 
scope. 
II. 


Medieval astrologers are exceedingly careful in setting up 
and in drawing figures of the heavens representing horoscopes 
in all the various signs of the zodiac. Ioannes Taisnier finds 


II, 468; ITI, 249. See also J. W. Manly, ‘On the Date and Interpretation 
of Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars,’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, V, 107 3. The other house of Venus is Libra. 

That Venus is the dominant star in this nativity is suggested by the 
power which she wields over the native and by the fact that she is further 
referred to as ‘my dame.’ And that Venus is situated also in the ascendant 
sign Taurus—and is therefore in conjunction with Mars—seems certain, 
because the good Wife has the ‘prente of séynt Venus seel’ upon her person; 
Venus in any other than the ascendant sign would be powerless to leave a 
mark. See the authorities cited in Note 25. 

5 For the evil influence of Mars, see Skeat, op. cit., V, 80-2, 149; III, 348. 
Mars’s companion in evil is Saturn, Skeat, IIT, 349; V, 88, etc. 

* Chaucer’s immense knowledge of astrology has been pointed out by 
many scholars: Skeat’s notes on ‘The Astrolabe’; T. R. Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, 11, 395 ff.; Florence M. Grimm, ‘Astrological Lore in Chaucer,’ 
Univ. Neb. Stud. in'Lang. and Lit., No. 2, 1919; A. E. Brae’s Introduction 
to his edition of The Astrolabe,"etc. 
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that, when Taurus is just rising im oriente, Aquarius is dis- 
covered in medio coeli, Scorpio in occidente, and Leo in imo 
coeli, and shows what particular influence each sign in this 
position exerts upon the native: 


Horoscopus si fuerit in Tauro, ratiocinandum erit in hunc modum, 
videlicet fore eum hominem laboriosum, anxium, atque varijs dispunctum 
curis in opibus acquirendis, facilem ad diuitias, & item procliuem ad easdem 
amittendas, triumphatorem de suis hostibus. 

Hunc acceptum Principibus facit in medio coeli Aquarius, atque actibus 
praestituet & publicis officijs, fortasse etiam negotijs quae ex aquis sunt, 
quod aquae naturae videtur esse deditior. 

Scorpius in occidente cordatum, officiosum, qui vxorem amittet, si 
masculus sit, sin autem mulier, quae marito & filio priuabitur. 

Leo in imo coeli si fuerit, patrimonium vendicabit, quod, non obstantibus 
omnibus insidijs, et agnatorum conatibus consequentur.’ 


So far one may follow with some confidence the technical 
directions of natural astrology, but no farther; Chaucer has 
failed to give data concerning the exact positions of sun and 
moon, and has not indicated the exact hour of the day— 
whether morning, afternoon, or night—and the day of the 
year of the nativity in question, all of which is absolutely 
necessary. But writers on metoposcopy are not silent 
regarding the supposed influence of Taurus on women—and 
men—born under that sign. For example, Philippi Finella 


says: 


Tauro veniente pro ascendente. Erunt valdé magni vultus mulieres, & 
frontis, cum rudi colore, facies carnosa cum magna in 3 topicis locis linearum 
copia, & in fronte praecipué. Nemo ex Zodiaci signis tantas ducit, vt 
Taurus lineas, quando ascendentis fuerit Dominus, & signum dictum, quando 
ascendet; mulierem oculos terrentes habentem & capu(t) mouibile, magis a 
dextra quam 4 sinistra parte demonstrat. Capilli ad nigrum, & magnum 


7 Absolotissimae Chyromantiae Libri Octo, In quibus quicquid ad chyro- 
mantiae, physiognomiae, & naturalis astrologiae perfectionem spectat, 
continetur, Coloniae Agrippinae, 1563, p. 496. A figure may be found 
facing the same page. Taisnier is following closely the work of Ioannes 
Indagine, Introductiones apotelesmatice elegantes, in chyromantiam, physiog- 
nomiam, astrologiam naturalem, etc., Lvgdvni, 1556, which see for a like 
figure and the same interpretation. 
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tendent; spatulae latae, simulgue pectus erit; tardos ducet motus, tamen 
maxime fuerit labore praedita, & minimé odio illam habebit. Signo 
praedicto cum prima facie ascendente ducet mulierem libenter amoris dedi- 
tam rebus, virum habebit maioris aetatis sua; in amoribus suis pluries 
crimine appecietur suorum parentium causa 4 signabilibus officietur infor- 
tunijs, & quia prima facies est in dominatione Mercurij; mulierem insta- 
bilem, & de repente volubilem nunciat nunc ad vnum, ad alterum nunc, & 
quia multum se praeualet in hac secunda facie Mercurius; neuum ei dabit 
sub nucula colli, versus spatulas declinantem, hoc cum possidebit, felicis 
possunt coniecturari aeventus, si 4 dextra fuerit parte; verum si 4 sinistra, 
iustitiae causa multa possunt praedici pericula, etc. . . . Lineam 
Venerio, dum iu(n)ctam lineae Martis obserbabitis . . . mulierem valdé 
virilem, sagacem & cum externo esse dandam in matrimonio indicat.* 


A later writer concerning these matters assures us that 
“those born under Taurus are of a cold and dry constitution, 
inclined to melancholy; one that . . . loves pleasure; . . . 
once provoked, seldom reconciled; of short stature, but well 
set; short legs, big buttocks, a bull’s neck, wide mouth, and 
black hair.’ And the most scholarly of the students of 
celestial physiognomy, Baptista Porta, reporting faithfully 
the opinions of Haly, Maternus, and Leopoldus, presents in a 
passage too long to quote, ‘De Tauri formae constitutione, 
moribus, & physicis rationibus,’!® much the same conclusions 
as those cited above. 


* Philippi Finella, De meiroposcopia, Antverpiae, 1648, p. 134. I cannot 
resist the temptation to give a part of the influence which Taurus exerts upon 
men: “Cum in ascende(n)te homo signum Tauri possidebit, caput magis 
rotundum quam longum; eius frons ad magnitudinem potius quam ad 
paruitatem inclinabit . . . Nasus aliquantulum latus apertis cum narieibus 
valdequé latae vt plurimum eius capilli erunt nigri, aut ad nigrum vergent; 
. . . bonus erit loquutor in loquendo, & talis erit, minimé non claras 
reliquens rationes, erit animosus; magis mendacium, quam veritatem cele- 
brabit; superbus, luxuriosus, narratorque fuerit. Illi, ad quos Tauri ascen- 
dit signum, valdé loquaces homines sunt, & eorum opinionibus valdé sunt 
dediti,” ibid., p. 134. Ordinarily the predictions made concerning men may 
be applied with equal truth to women. 

* Erra Pater (pseud.), The Book of Knowledge, Boston, 17, p. 14. 

1° Toannes Baptista Porta, Coelestis physiognomoniae libri sex, Neapoli, 
1603, p. 116. (Compare also Battista della Porta, Della Celeste Fisonomia, 
Padoua, 1627.) 
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Still fuller and far more detailed are the prognostications 
which may be made with certainty regarding the physical 
form and the disposition of those so fortunate as to be born 
when Venus, posited in either of her two houses, Taurus and 
Libra, is the ruling star in a nativity. Unfortunately I have 
not had access to the works of astrologers who lived and 
wrote before the time of Chaucer, but Baptista Porta quotes, 
apparently with painstaking accuracy, the opinions of Haly 
and others whom the English poet may have been acquainted 
with. Ina passage headed ‘De Veneris forma ad Astrologis 
descripta,’ Porta says: 


Maternus: Venus geniturae domina si fuerit effecta, dat corpus longum, 
candidum, oculos gratos, venustatis splendore fulgentes, spissos capillos, aut 
moliter flexos, aut gradata pulchritudinis venustate componit, aut crispos 
crinium facit. . . . Hali: Venus similis Ioui, nisi quod ex peculiari quodam 
beneficio ei contingit esse formosiorem, ac maioris venustatis, melioris con- 
ceptionis, & pulchrioris formae, quoniam formositatem significat conuenien- 
tem formositati mulierum, et est magis mansuetus, & corporis blandioris, & 
proprie oculi eius sunt inter Zarchum & nigrum, & pulchrum. Aliqui dicunt, 
quoniam aliquantulum bazus cum rubidine mixtus, debilis, pulchri aspectus, 
nigredo oculorum suorum maior albedine, subtilium superciliorum, ac 
iunctorum, &: subtilium labrorum, multae carnis in facie, angusti pectoris 
breuium costarum, crassorum crurium, blandi aspectus, & saborosi, pulchrae 
faciei. . . . Messahala dicit: Hominem album declinantem ad aliquam 
nigredinum, & ex inde quorum nigredo aliquid maior, quam in aliis reperi- 
atur, tamen decens pulchros capillos, faciem rotundam, non tamen 
magnam, neque maxillas. Dorotheus dicit, hominem facere pulchram 
faciem habentem, pulchros oculos, quorum nigredo erit plusqua, apparens, 
pulchros capillos & multos, crassiem, album & rubore infectum. Abdila 
dicit: Venus pulchros facit capillos, pulchra supercillia, in eundo se nulliter 
gerit, aut aliquid agendo, mediocris staturae." 


" op. cit., p.61. To this imposing array of ancient opinion may be added 
Finella, op. cit., p. 27; Taisnier, op. cit., p. 493; Les Oevvres de M. Iean Belot, 
Lyon, 1654, p. 235; Rosa Baughan, The Influence of the Stars, London, 
1889, p. 26; William Lilly, Christian Astrology, modesily Treated of in three 
Books, London, 1659, pp. 85, 265; Iean de Indagine, Chiromance & Physiog- 
nomie (trans. Antoine de Moulin Masconnois), Lyon, 1549, p. 279; Ioannes 
Fredericus Helvetius, A mphitheatrum physiognomiae medicum, Heydelbergi, 
1660, p. 79, and the same author’s Microscopium physiognomiae medicum 
Amstelodami, 1676, pp. 87-91—all of whom are in more or less amplified 
agreement with Porta and his authorities. 
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Nor does the same author leave us in doubt as to the exact 
disposition and character of the person born when Venus 
reigns well-dignified and undisturbed by evil influences in the 
ascendant sign, Taurus. In the section called ‘Mores, quos 
Venus largiatur’ he continues: 


De Veneris moribus loquens Hali dicit: Quando Venus fuerit significatrix 
spiritus nati, seperatim & per se, & fuerit in bono statu, procreat natum 
quietum, mansuetum, bonum, minime vitiosum, lympidum, bonarum 
cogitationum, is amat saltare, & est magnus Zelotypus, rixas abhorret, 
amator magis, teriorum, subtilium operum, bonae formae, bonorum signor- 
um, veridicorum & bonorum somniorum, facit se diligi ab hominibus, factor 
boni, pius, bene dat, & bene accipit, foelix, et communiter maior pars suae 
voluntatis erit in causis mulierum. Maternus: Venus facit homines delec- 
tabiles, laetos, assiduo luxui vacantes, amabiles, gratos, venustos, amatores, 
libidinosos, iustos, pios, apus quos integra & incorrupta amicitiae vicissitudo 
permaneat, potu multo gaudentes, ac paruum cibum sumentes; omnes cibos 
facile digerunt, qui semper venereos coitus, et crebo cupiditates ardore 
desiderent, in omni vita nobiles, & mundi, et quorum vita, animus et 
institutum musicis semper delectationibus inhaerescant. Tum balnea, 
suci, odorataque opobalsama, gratia, iocus, camenae, in chorumque locu- 
pletatus applausus. . . . Significat etiam conuiuia, ientationes, dulciaque 
tragemata, siue bellaria, et quicquid sapore dulce, ac volupe est. . . . Can- 
tores & lepidos facit, omnes amicos habent . . . pietatis, & misericordiae 
studiossimi viuentes ociosé, & delicaté, delectabitur muliebribus ornamentis 
vtetur ornamento sui corporis pulchris indumentis, & mundis. . . ._ Erit 
homo ludi, risus alachritatis & gaudii, libenter delectabitur societatibus, 
comestionibus, et potationibus confidens aliis, & saepe deceptus. Erit 
largus, & supit audire sonos, erit suauis moribus, bonus auricus.. . 
beneuolus, dulcia & mollia effudit verba, dulcissima habet eloquia. . 
Corporis & sui vultus studiosissimus, pulchris figuris delectabitur, & odori- 
bus, facile ad fletum pronus, ob id et misericors.” 


To this significant passage may be added a pertinent excerpt 
from the four full pages which Helvetius presents upon the 
same subject: 


Libenter peregrinantur, ut nationum exoticarum fruantur favore; vestes 
amant mundas & ornamenta albi, caerulei, nigri etiam coloris aut opere 


12 op. cit., pp. 64-65. Compare also like accounts by Helvetius, Amphith. 
physiog. med., p. 79; Taisnier, op. cit., p. 493; Lilly, op. cit., pp. 85, 265; 
Baughn, of. cit., pp. 53, 55; and Finella, op. cit., pp. 27, 36. 
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Phrygis parata ex auro, argento & gemmis ad cultum corporis, profacultatum 
suarum ratione; ... in amoris tamen exercitatione saepius excedit 
modum, & ad exhibendum in occulto officia promptissima sunt admodum 
fervidi atque flagrantes. . . . In conjugio admodum est variabilis & prae- 
cipue quando non lauté sustentatur, & sané saepius in delectatione felicior 
esset, si tot dies valedictionis seu divortii darentur quot in amore percepto 
numeravit. Nam sua accepta suavi perficit amoris actiones simulque 
Amphiboliis utitur jocisis, ad animos amantium ad redamandum subtili 
callidate fascinandos." 


And still further items may be gleaned from Indagine’s 
account of the influence of Venus when she dominates in 
the roots of nativities of phlegmatic" natures: 

Venus fait l’homme follatre, & rageux, inconstant, ioyeux, 
paillard, beau, aymant & craignant Dieu, iuste;.. . il 
sera grand beuueur, musicien, ioueur dinstruments & 
chantre. Et aymera les arts qui font manuelement, comme 
peintrerie & autres choses qui sont faites proprement & sans 
ordure.® 

I have ventured to give at considerable length these 
prognostications regarding the influence of Venus in Taurus, 
because in any correct interpretation of Chaucer’s Wife of 
Bath it is necessary that one realize what she might have 
been. Such a fascinating personal appearance and attrac- 
tive disposition might have been assured her at birth” 


1%3Toannes Fredericus Helvetius, Microscop. physiog. med., pp. 91-95. 
The quotation is taken from p. 95. 

“Tt is a well-known astrological fact that Venus is found only in roots 
of nativities of phlegmatic natures: “Pour Venus elle ne se trouue qu’en la 
natiuité des Flegmatique . . . la fille née en cette constellation garde peu 
son pucelage, s’il se rencontre qu’elle soit camuse, ce qui est le plus souuent,” 
Les Ocvores de M. Iean Belot, p. 235. The Wife of Bath is, therefore, of a 
phlegmatic nature. 

4% Tean de Indagine, op. cit. (trans. Antoine de Moulin Masconnois), p. 
279. 

Tt may be of interest to observe how the above conclusions are con- 
firmed and strengthened by reference to the principles of geomancy. Skeat 
has already explained how fortunes may be determined by the use of geo- 
mantic methods (op. cit., V, 82-83; The Academy, March 2, 1889; cf. The Sat- 
urday Review, Feb. 16, 1889; it is necessary here only to point out that the 
figure which he calls Puella (p. 83) and to which he assigns—quite errone- 
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had not fate—or perhaps her creator—decreed that she 
should sink in the scale by virtue of the malignant influence 
of the war-planet, Mars, at that time in conjunction with 
Venus. At the conclusion of a long discussion of the beauty 
and charm of one born under the dominion of Venus, Indagine 
says: “Si Mars entre dedens occultement, il change lesdites 
choses en cauteles, paroles vaines & menteries, & aux choses 
qui sont de sa nature.’’'’ Let us consider, therefore, the 
power and nature of Mars. 

All the writers on these occult matters, whom I have 
consulted, agree with convincing unanimity that Mars, 
either in his own houses or in those of the other planets, is a 
powerful worker of evil. Finella remarks ‘De Martis horae 
dominio’: 

Quando Mars primae praefecerit horae, & si Taurus Ascendens inter- 
bitauerit, nimiae natum lasciuiae, & incestuositatis infamia flagrantam 
palescet, siquidem cui mulieri nubet, prius cognouerit, quam plura ex 
falsitate cum damna, tum proditiones degustabit, & haec vt plurimum 
propter mulieres;!* 


ously—the zodiacal sign Libra, is the geomantic “figure” of the Wife of Bath 
and corresponds to the sign Taurus. (The other figure of Venus is Amissa, 
corresponding to the sign Libra, her other house). The following interpre- 
tation is given by M. Belot: ‘Alors qu’il se recontre Puella ou Amissio, qui 
sont les deux maisons de Venus, I’vne representent Taurus, & ]’autre (Libra) 
au sort des points; ils nous representent \’homme ou la femme Venerienne; 
s’ils sont nés, ou s’il se recontre Puella ou Taurus en leur ascendant, ils 
sont d’vne couleur pure, & le corps massif, nitide, beau, pur, net & sans 
macule, les levres grosses, eminentes, particulierement la superieure; ils 
sont d’vne stature petite; ils ont la face belle, les cheueux longs, non crespus, 
blandides, les yeux grands,” op. cit., p. 249. Le Sievre de Pervchio also 
remarks: “La fille (i. e. Puella) exterieurement, promit du bien, de la ioys, 
du profit, & de l’honneur; ce n’est pas que la personne soit exempte de 
luxure, d’inceste, ny de scandale, car méme elle sera sujette aux querelles, & 
4 faire des enemis. Mais elle se plaire d’ailleurs aux saveurs douces, aux 
odeurs facheuses, aux jardins, aux bastimens curieux & portiques . . 
Ses loiiables moeurs luy promettent bonne fortune; telle personne estant 
officieuse, oaisible, plaisante; rusée, pourtant auare, & méme cruelle & 
impudique,” La Chir ¢, la Physi ie, et la Geomance, Paris, 1657. 
p. 228 (cf. also p. 241). 
17 op. cit., p. 279. 
8 op. cit., p. 233. 
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Porta in his discussion of Mars in the various zodiacal signs 
quotes Haly'® and Maternus as follows: 


Hali. Mars in tertia facie Tauri, est formae mirabiliter turpis, abhom- 
inabilis vultus, iocatores diligit, hilaritates, cantiones & citio. Maternus. 
Si Mars in Tauro fuerit inuentus, erit homo turpissimi, foedissimique 
aspectus, iocisque, ioculationibus continue deditus, etiam edax, temerarius 
. . . hacque de causa infoelicitate plurima defaticabitur;”° 


and Taisnier, adding further harrowing details, is in substan- 


tial agreement: 

Cum Mars fuerit . . . in domo Veneris . . . erit natus luxuriosus, 
fornicator, perpetrans scelus cum vxoribus consanguineorum suorum, vel 
cum suis consanguineis, vel desponsabit mulierem, cum qua antea moecha- 
tus est, & patietur detrimentum 4 mulieribus. . . . Si vero in Taurus 
extiterit, significat omnem luxuriam & malitiam coniunctam.”! 


Still, one is delighted to learn that the case of phlegmatic 
natures is not so desperate as that of the melancholic and 
the coleric: 


Marsest mal situéen la natiuité dun flegmatique; il fait lhomme roussatre, 
ou iaunatre, de petite & soudaine nature, fort, auentureux, grand babillard 
& menteur. Et nest laspect de Planette quelconque que ce soit, se doux & 
valable, que sil ha vne fois le dommaine de lenfant né, il ne iette & exerce 
toutesa malice sur luy. 11 brusle les cheueux au sommet de la teste, & fait la 
face large, & engrossit le chef; il fait aussi homme -ruel, & regardant de 
trauers, fort courageux, & hardy, alaigre & bien delibere; soudain, annuyeux, 
& facile a se courroucer, grand babillard, vanteur & glorieux, traytre, fier 
& arrogant, . . . controuueur Ce noises, pilleur, batteur de gens, tuer de 
ses pere & mere, digne destre battu, & secret annuieux de ses amis. Neant- 
moins il fait toutes les choses susdites plus doucement en la nature flegma- 
tique qu’en celle du melancolique, ou colerique; & ce pour cause que lhumeur 
flegmatique escume & reproidit la chaleur.” 


19 Since this article was written I have been able to verify these quotations 
from Haly. See Albohazen Haly, filii Abenragel Libri de ivdiciis astrorum, 
Basileae, 1551, pp. 12,170 (Mars), p. 165 (Venus). This is Ali ibn Abi Al-Raj- 
jan an Arabian physician and astrologer of the eleventh century. Porta’s cita- 
tions are correct. He has also been faithful in his copying from Maternus; 
see Firmicus (Iulius) Maternus, De nativitatibus, Venetiis, 1497, sigs. du, fe. 

0 op. cit., p. 147. Cf. also Helvetius, Amphith. physiog. med., pp. 71-87. 

21 op. cit.,p.615. Cf. also Helvetius, Mocroscop. physiog. med., p. 45. 

%Tean de Indagine, op. cit., p. 278. Compare also the account of M. 
Belot (op. cit., p. 233), which concludes with the remark that “cette nature 
est fort vicieuse.”’ 
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Thus the influence of Mars, situated in Taurus or posited at 
all in the nativities of phlegmatic natures, is evil enough; 
but when he happens to be in conjunction with Venus the 
situation is, according to Guido Bonatus and Cardan, indeed 
deplorable: 


(Aphorism) 14. He that has Mars in his ascendante shall be exposed to 
many dangers, and commonly at last receives a great scar in his Face (p. 9). 
When Mars is Lord of a Woman’s Ascendant, and Venus is posited in it, or 
Venus is Lady of it, and Mars in it . . . ’tis more than probable she will 
Cucold her Husband (p. 13). 69. When Venus shall be too powerful in a 
Geniture, and in places of the Infortunes (i. e. in conjunction with Mars, for 
example), inconveniences are to feared from unlawful Loves (p. 19). 95. 
If in a Woman’s nativity Mars shall be under the Sun Beams, she will be 
apt to play the Harlot with her Servants and mean fellows; but if Venus be 
there, then she will trade discreetiy with nobles and Gallants of Quality. 


And William Lilly has it that “Mars with Venus denote the 
Wife full of spirit, movable, an ill House-wife, prodigall, and 
that the native is or will be an Adulterer.””™ 

Not all the astro-physiognomical material that may aid in 
the correct interpretation of the Wife of Bath’s constellation 
has been presented, however, until some explanation has been 
oflered of the mysterious ‘prente of séynt Venus seel,’ located 
somewhere about her person, and of ‘Martes mark’ which is 
found upon her face and ‘also in another privee place.’ What 
is the nature of these ‘marks,’ and exactly where are they 
placed? It is a marvelous truth, we are told by the celestial 
physiognomists,™ that every human being has printed upon 


% Guido Bonatus, ‘Choice Aphorismes of Cardan’s Seven Segments,’ 
in Anima Astrologiae, or a Guide for Astrologers (trans. William Lilly), 
London, 1683, pp. 9-33, passim. 

* Christian Astrology, p. 595. Cf. also Baughan, of. cit., p. 55. 

% This paragraph is a free translation of the exposition given b, M. 
Belot (op. cit., pp. 219-221) except that I have omitted his irrelevant illus- 
tration which takes up the Sun and certain other planets in conjunction in 
the sign Aries. For further discussion of natural marks and moles see 
Lilly, op. cit., pp. 149, 155; Le Sievre de Pervchio, op. cit., p. 104; M. H. 
Cardan, La Metoposcopie, Paris, 1658, p. 220; Richrd Saunders, Physiognom- 
ie and Chiromancie, Metoposcopie, Dreams, and the Art of Memory, London, 
2nd ed., 1671, Introduction to the section on Physiognomy; M. de Mirbel, 
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his body, at the hour of conception or perhaps at birth, the 
‘mark’ of at least the ascendant sign and of the dominant star 
which are supposed to rule his fortunes. These marks are 
found in those parts of the body that are referred or ‘attrib- 
uted’ to the various signs and planets; and whether they are 
placed before, behind, or to the right or left side depends 
upon the ‘face of the sign just appearing above the horizon. 
If there should be another planet in conjunction, moreover, 
and if the Sun should be in the ascendant, then the native 
will have an additional set of marks on those parts of the 
body which correspond to these stars. Thus it comes about 
that a person may have four marks—each one of which may 
possibly be duplicated in another place. The mark of the 
ascendant sign, it must be observed, is always the highest, 
that of the Sun lower—if he happens to be rising—, that of 
the dominant star still lower, and that of the planet in 
conjunction lowest of all. 

For example, the Wife of Bath’s horoscope is in Taurus, 
but Chaucer has unfortunately neglected to inform us as to 
which face of the sign was in the ascendant at the time of 
her birth. We may locate, therefore, the mark of this sign 
somewhere on the neck, but whether it is on the throat, or on 
the side, or on the nape of the neck cannot be determiaed. 
M. Belot says in this connection: 


Quand la personne est née au signe du Taurus il a la marque au col; 
si c’est 4 la premiere face, que les Arabes nomment Adoldaya, elle est en la 
gorge en forme d’vne fraisette, ou vne petite tasche rouge ou piste d’vn pied 
de chat, celle 14 est mauuaise. Si la personne est née en la seconde partie, 
qui est depuis dix iusques 4 vingt, la marque est a vn des costez du col, 
ayant la forme cy-dessus, si c’est qu’il ne soit né en la troisiéme partie, la 


Le Palais dv Prince dv Sommeil, ou est enseignée L’Oniromancie, Aulrement 
L’Art de Devinir par les Songes, Lyon, 1670; and my article in Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., XXXV, pp. 204 ff. 

% Each sign of the zodiac is divided, for astrological purposes, into three 
equal parts: from one to ten degrees is called the first face, from ten to 
twenty the second face, and from twenty to thirty, the third face. Cf. M. 
Belot, op. cit., p. 221; Skeat, op. cit., V, p. 395. 
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marque est derriere le col, mais elle est souuent en maniere d’vne petite 
bulbe ou loupe. Au dessous de ces marques sur le bras senestre est celle du 
Soleil & celle de la planette dominante vers l’endroit qu’elle regit & gou- 
uerne.?” 


Since there is no indication in Chaucer’s text of the relation 
of the Sun to the Wife of Bath’s constellation, one may 
safely conclude that she has escaped being branded on the 
left arm by that planet. But, as we have seen already, she 
is marked with the print of Venus’s seal. If one may credit 
Le Sievre de Pervchio, ‘Venus . . . imprime a l’homme 
quand elle est en son ascendant, vne marque rouge sur le 
bras gauche; c’est vne espece de cicer, chargé d’vne petit 
vermeil, qui le decore;’** or according to M. Belot, who 
differs slightly from the opinion of Pervchio, ‘‘Lorsque 
Venus domine, ces marques sont aux reins, testicules, cuisses, 
ou bien au col, 4 raison de Taurus sa premiere demeure qui 
regit cette partie; les formes de ces marques sont bulbes ou 
marques plattes, de couleur violette ou blanchastre, qui ne 
signifient que lasciuité.’”** On the whole, I am inclined to 
think that M. Belot is the more trustworthy authority and to 
accept his location of the mark of Venus, especially so 
since all of the astrologers and physiognomists agree in attrib- 
uting the secret parts of the body to that planet. Nor is 
that all; the good Wife has Mars’s mark somewhere in her 
face and—because, as I have shown elsewhere,*® every mark 


27 op. cit., p. 121. Cf. also Pervchio’s additional information and inter- 
pretation: “La teste du Taureau constellation celeste, domine au milieu 
d’Auril; sa marque est imprimée au col, en forme d’vne tache rouge, denotant 
la naissance en cette saison la. Elle represente l’homme courageau, hon- 
neste, & doiié d’humeur loiiable; il est pourtant colere & lascif, ayant bonne 
couleur, les cheveux longs . . . Le Coeur de Taureau preside a la fin 
d’Auril, imprimant sa marque au dessous du col . . . La queué du (Tau- 
reau) domine au commencement de May, auquel temps naissant ceux qui 
ont sa marque derriere le col,” of. cit., p. 110; and Baughan, ‘When Taurus 
is rising at a birth, the native bears a mark in the front of the throat; some- 
times in the form of a raspberry or red-coloured mole, which mark is always 
ill in its effects,”’ op. cit., p. 184. 

38 op. cit., p. 107. 

9 op. cit., p. 225. 

% Joc. cit. supra (note 25). 
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or mole on the face is certainly reduplicated in the corre- 
sponding part of the body—also in another ‘privee place.’ 
M. Belot says: 

Si c’est Mars estant dominateur, ces marques sont en ces parties du 
costé droit, & le plus communement en la téte aux parties deuant (i. e., in 
the face, though one cannot be sure as to the exact position), ou bien (he 
might have said “‘et bien aussi’’) au petit ventre, proche les parties honteuses, 
ou aux aisnes. Ces marques sont rouges ou purpurées, le plus souvent 
grandes comme roses, ou gouttes de vin, ou comme verruées, en couleur 
comme fraisettes, ou cerises.*! 


It should be quite apparent by this time that Chaucer, the 
artist, considered it necessary only to make suggestions, in 
connection with the constellation in question, concerning cer- 
tain planetary marks, being confident that his educated and 
cultured—from the medieval point of view—hearers or 
readers would instantly understand their exact nature, color, 
shape, size, and location. 


III. 


Chaucer’s Wife of Bath is not merely a ‘“‘typical woman 
of the middle class’’” or a type representing the medieval 
shrew, as some have supposed, nor is she entirely created out 
of scraps and fragments from La Vieille and Le Jaloux,* 
two figures found in Le Roman de la Rose; she is, I believe, 
the living embodiment, both in form and in character, of a 
conflict in astral influence. That she Herself is aware— 
and makes capital—of this conflict started within her 


41 op. cit., p. 223. Cf. in addition Le Sievre de Pervchio: “‘Sa marque 
est en forme de verrué au petit ventre, aux parties honteuses, & sur les 
reins,” op. cit., p. 106. 

®R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 231. Cf. Ten Brink, History 
of English Literature (trans. Robinson), JI, p. 126. 

3 W. E. Mead, ‘The Prologue of the Wife of Bath’s Tale,’ Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., XVI, 388 ff. It must not be supposed that my theory is presented 
in opposition to, or with any idea of supplanting, these illuminating studies. 
One needs to consider all of these influences, traditional, literary, and astro- 
logical—together with others if they may be discovered—in interpreting fully 
the Wife of Bath’s complex character. 
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nature at birth is suggested by her somewhat pitiful lamenta- 
tion: 


For certes, I am al Venerien 

In felinge, and myn herte is Marcien. 
Venus me yaf my lust, my likerousnesse, 
And Mars yaf me my sturdy hardinesse . 
I folwed ay myn inclinacioun 

By vertu of my constellacioun. 


Instead of having the naturally beautiful and well-propor- 
tioned figure—stately and tall, plump but not stout, graceful, 
with white skin touched delicately to pink—which should 
have been hers under the free, beneficent influence of Venus, 
she is endowed by Mars with a stockily-built, ungraceful 
form of medium height. That strength which should have 
accompanied the grace and beauty of body has been dis- 
torted into a somewhat repulsive fecund energy. Her hips 
are large.* In place of the attractive face—round but not 
too large, with finely chiseled features, resplendent black 
eyes and delicately arched eyebrows, and with a lovely 
peach-bloom complexion set off by thick, curling hair of a 
dark shade—which Venus might have given, she has inflicted 
upon her by the malignancy of Mars a heavy, fat face charac- 
terized perhaps by coarse features and certainly by a suspi- 
ciously red or florid complexion.* Her voice, which should 


* Skeat, C. 7.,A,472. The physiognomists are agreed in the significance 
of large hips. M. Angellus Blondus says, ““Verum coxae carnosae, fortis, 
audentis, atgue superbi animi testimonium. . . . Ac protensa coxendi- 
corum ossa, uirilitatis signum ni mollis caro contingit,” De cognitione hominis 
per aspectum, Romae, 1544, p. XV; Rudolphus Goclenius agrees: “Coxarum 
ossa duriter eminentia, & exterius apparentia, virilitatem monstrant,” 
Physiogno:nica et chiromantica specialia, Hamburgi, 1661, p.93. Cf. Porta, 
De humana physiognomonia, Hanoviae, p. 249; Rases and others in Scriptores 
physiognomonici, ed. R. Foerster, II, pp. 172, 217, etc. 

% ‘Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe,’ says Chaucer (C. T., A, 
458), which indicates, as I have already shown (P. M. L. A., XXV, p. 197), 
that the man or woman is immodest, loquacious, and given to drunkenness. 
Cf. Goclenius, op. cit., p. 63; Indagine, op. cit., p. 134; Saunders, of. cit., p. 
197, etc. Let no such woman be trusted! 
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have been sweet, low, and well-modulated, is harsh, strident, 
and raised continually, as one might expect, in vulgar 
jest and indelicate banter.* And the Love-star might have 
given her small, sharp teeth, white as alabaster and evenly 
set in gums like coral ;*’ Mars is responsible for the long, spike- 
like teeth, set far apart with gaps between, which she 
possesses. Unfortunately the good Wife is ‘gat-tothed.’* 


*C. T., A, 474ff. The Wife’s voluptuous and luxurious nature is 
especially betrayed by her voice. Porta says, ‘‘Asperae vocis viros luxuri- 
osos iudicarem, & ad hircos referrem, qui luxuriosi & asperae vocis sunt,”’ 
and continues with the following explanation: ‘Vox ceruis maribus tempus 
coéundi est, raucescere tunc ficticia voce dicitur. . .; cum libidinantur mares, 
feminas ad coitum vocant, siue elato capite gutture plena, siue ad te:ram 
demisso. Raucentes tunc ololygones vocantur,” De humana physiog., p. 249. 
One has suspected for a long time that the Wife of Bath knows only too well 
how to ‘laughe and carpe’ in fellowship with the most dissolute rakes among 
the Pilgrims. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that her physical char- 
acteristics and her disposition correspond in a remarkable way with the 
‘Signa mulieris calidae & quae libenter coit’ given by the physiognomists. 
Says Michael Scotus: ‘Signa autem calidae mulieris & quae libenter coit 
sunt ista: Tuuentus; completis annis duodecem; sit ad minus semel corrupta; 


mammas habens paruas; et illas conueniter plenas & duras ... . Cuius 
pili sunt grossi & asperi . . .; audax im lingua; in luquendo vox subtilis & 
alta; im animo superba . . .; boni coloris in facie; recta in hasta; . . . ebri- 
osa . . .; camtat libenter; circuit loca; & delectatur . . . ornatibus suis, 


si ea potest habere,” etc., Liber physiognomiae et procreationis, Venezia, 1477, 
cap. IIII. Cf. also Marc Vulson, Traité de la Physiognomie, Paris, 1660, 
p. 12; Lilly, op. cit., p. 313. 

37 Helvetius has it: ‘‘Dentes sunt exiles, acuminati, alabastro aemuli 
albo, arcté juxta se invicem dispositi in pulchra, sana, corallina-rubra 
gingiva; duo tamen incisores superiores aliquantum sunt lati & prae aliis 
elati,” Microscop. physiog. med., p. 89. 

%C. T., A, 468; D, 603. I have accepted, it will be observed, Skeat’s 
rendering (op. cit., V, 44) of the phrase ‘gat-tothed,’ gap-toothed, rather 
than that of other commentators, namely, goat-toothed, i.e., lascivious, 
though Skeat’s interpretation (loc. cit.) is more interesting than convincing. 
As to the physiognomical interpretation of ‘gap-toothed,’ there seems to be 
a division of opinion. Porta is somewhat exercised over the fact that his 
authorities associate rare—i.e., far apart—teeth with a weak body and a short 
life, especially so since he finds that many men with rare teeth, Augustus 
Cesar for example, have lived to be over seventy years of age and in good 
health (0. cit., p. 224). He finally comes to the conclusion, however, that 
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Not less remarkable than this distortion of the Wife of 
Bath’s body is the warping of her character which results 
from the Venus-Mars conjunction in Taurus. One may still 
find traces everywhere of the Venerean disposition—never 
essentially evil or vulgar, but inclining sometimes to be so— 
intensified or turned awry and metamorphosed by Martian 
influence into a caricature—or even into something quite 
the contrary—of what might have been. The children of 
Venus, as we have already seen, are naturally of a happy, 
joyous disposition, amiable and therefore charming and 
universally attractive, delighting in the dance and in all 
forms of innocent amusement, but with all that characterized 
by a gentleness, a refinement, and by a calm dignity which 
results in an intense hatred of brawls and strife of any 
description. They are religious by nature, just in their 
dealings with men, leaders of noble lives, and—this is most 
important—of an artistic temperament which expresses 
itself in an appreciation of song and instrumental music, in a 
love for delicate and pleasant odors, and which revels in the 


earlier writers probably had reference to small, slender, short teeth set far 
apart; in the case of strong, long, sharp teeth similarly placed, one must give 
a different interpretation. Now if the Wife of Bath had been born under 
the influence of Venus alone with teeth exiles, acuminati (note 37) and far 
apart, one might have offered the following explanation: “Dentes parui & 
debiles in opere, & rari & curti, significant hominem debilem, boni ingenij, 
tenerae capacitatis, mansuetum, legalem, fidelem, secretum, timidum, 
vitae breuis, & ad vtraque conuenientem,” Taisnier, op. cit., p. 466. Cf. 
also Scotus, op. cit., cap. LX VIII; Indagine, op. cit., p. 127; Le Sievre de 
Pervchio, op. cit. p. 152; and Bartholomaeus Cocles, Physiognomiae et chi- 
romantiae compendium, Argentorati, 1533, cap. XV. But since she has 
come under the strengthening influence of Mars, one may safely accept 
the following interpretation of ‘gat-tothed:’ “Cuius dentes acuti, longi, 
rari, & fortes in opere, significant hominem inuidum, impium, gulosum, 
audacem, falsum, infidelem, & suspisiosum” (Porta, op. cit., p. 225), or 
perhaps this: “Cuius dentes sunt grossi, & lati, siue declinent foris, siue 
intus, siue sint rari, siue spissi, significant hominem uanum, lasciuum, 
grossi nutrimenti, cito credentem, simplicem, fallacem, & mendacem,” 
Cocles, op. cit., cap. XV. Cf. Scotus, op. cit., cap. LXVIII; Taisnier, 
op. cit., p. 466; Porta, op. cit., p. 225. 
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colors of elegant wearing apparel and in precious jewels. 
Being tender-hearted, bountiful and benevolent, they are 
particularly happy in their social intercourse with people of 
culture and with those who have a taste for the artistic. 
Endowed with the warmest and most affectionate hearts, 
they are lightly prone to violent amours with the opposite sex, 
though it must be observed that their amatory relations 
need not of necessity lead to vice; they may be pleasure- 
loving and even voluptuous by inclination without being 
sensual or lustful, passionate without being touched by 
wantonness, and full of a consuming—and perhaps entirely 
human—desire without a trace of licentiousness. Their 
nature demands that variety of scene and the spice of exotic 
life which comes only through travel in foreign countries 
and through the association with peoples of unlike customs 
and manners. 

Such a woman the cloth-maker of Bath might have been. 
But how different! The natural cheerfulness of her disposi- 
tion resolves itself into a sort of crude and clamourous 
hilarity, an overflow of superabundant animal spirits, 
which makes of her a bonne vivante and a fitting companion 
for such tavern revelers as the Pardoner and her fourth 
husband. Her religious instinct has been debased to the 
extent that she goes to vigils and to preaching for the sole 
purpose of showing her finery and arousing the envy of less 
fortunate women as she parades first to the offering, or that 
she attends miracle plays and follows the routes taken by 
devout pilgrims to the shrines of saints in order that she 
may satisfy an idle curiosity or perhaps find another lusty 
husband. The artistic temperament which should have been 
hers has been cheapened and coarsened by the influence of 
the War-star, so that she flashily decks herself out in gaudy 
colors—in scarlet dresses and hose, to say nothing of brand 
new shoes and silver spurs—and adorns herself with cover- 
chiefs weighing ten pounds surmounted by a hat as large as a 
buckler. Even this strikingly overdressed woman shows a 
certain feeling, all the more pitiful because it is uncultivated 
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or perverted, for the beautiful; she is at least delightfully 
neat and trim for her time. But worst of all, Mars has 
played havoc with the luxurious impulses—the ‘likerousnesse’ 
—which come from her mistress, Venus; she has always had 
a ‘coltes tooth.’ In the Prologue to her tale she appears little 
more than a healthy and frank female animal—human, to be 
sure, but for all that the more repulsive—whose dominating 
idea is the glorification of fleshly lust and the gratification 
of physical desire. Mars has given her a ‘sturdy hardinesse’ 
and a body so full of ‘ragerye’ that even at the age of forty 
she is still ‘faire and yong and wel bigoon.’ She has married 
five husbands at the church door—besides other ‘companye 
in youthe’!—, has enjoyed them with varying degrees of 
animal pleasure, and has laid them to rest after their marital 
labors were ended. Welcome the sixth; eight would be all 
too few. Withthe most brazen and shameless lack of mod- 
esty she reveals her experiences abed omitting neither the 
feigned appetite, which secures for her whatever funds she 
needs for the decking of her person, nor the disgusting love- 
making—an excellent example of misdirected tenderness— 
with which she wins the services of her three old husbands. 
She is not so much a restless wanderer as a gadder about 
in search of excitement—until her fifth husband puts a 
stop to her gojng and her gossiping for a season. And it is 
Mars who impels her to gain‘at all costs the dominating 
power over her husbands and who makes of her a wrangler, 
a chider, and a striker of blows until she attains her purpose. 
Truly, whatever one may say of Venus’ influence is turned 
into the opposite when Mars is discovered in conjunction. 
So the Wife of Bath appears in the Prologue to her tale: 
a fair Venerean figure and character imposed upon and 
oppressed, distorted and warped, by the power of Mars. 

No one must suppose, however, that this worthy woman is 
entirely depraved; after the worst has been said, she still 
has Venus for her mistress. Everybody knows that, even 
in the Prologue to her tale, she is pursued by the melancholy 
conviction that the type of life she has led is not the best 
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possible; her laughing and carping—and perhaps her coarse- 
ness is in part but a mask to hide the bitterness which has 
been forced upon her by an unholy constellation. She knows 
better, at least, and still has the grace to cry, 


Allas! allas! that ever love was sinne. 


Consequently there need be no occasion for surprise when we 
come to her tale to find that her creator, not only a genius 
but the most sympathetic of men, should have lifted the veil 
for a moment from the secret places of her nature and 
should have permitted her to tell a story of the most delicate 
beauty and grace. It is an artistically woven tale of faery,*® 
centering, to be sure, about the Wife’s original contention 
that women should have dominion over their husbands but 
none the less ifnaginative and free from the slightest touch of 
vulgarity, and containing a long and nobly expressed 
sermon on the nature of what constitutes true ‘gentilesse’ 
of heart and life. So excellent a critic as Ten Brink, not 
understanding the artistic side of her character and finding 
therefore something dramatically inappropriate in such 
sentiments from the lips of a clothweaver, is moved to say: 
“The thoroughly sound moral of the long sermon given by 
the wise old woman, before her metamorphosis, to her young, 
unwilling husband, comes more from the heart of the poet 
than from the Wife of Bath.’*° But it is not so; both the 
story and the sermon may be considered as highly charac- 
teristic of the unfortunate teller. 

Professor Root gives, with a remarkably keen and sympa- 
thetic insight into the complexities of the character under 
discussion, a more or less correct description of—though not 
the “key” to—the whole contradictory situation. “I con- 
ceive of the Wife of Bath,” says he, “‘as endowed originally 
with strong passions and vivid imagination, with what we are 
wont to call the poetictemperament. Had she been born in 


%* For a discriminating appreciation of this story vide Lounsbury, op. 
cit., IIT, 418; Root, of. cit., p. 239. 
op. cit., II, 163. 
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a palace, she might have become your typical heroine of 
romance, her inevitable lapses from virtue gilded over with 
the romantic adornments of moonlight serenades and 
secret trysts. But born heiress to a weaver’s bench, there 
was no chance for her poetic imaginativeness to develop. 
Laughed at by others for her fine-spun fancies, she would 
certainly grow ashamed of them herself. I can believe 
that her excessive coarseness of speech was originally an 
affectation assumed to conceal the natural fineness of her 
“nature, an affectation which easily became a second nature 
to her. Her strong passions demanded expression; and 
denied a more poetical gratification, and quite unrestrained 
by moral character, they expressed themselves in coarse vul- 
garity. Itis only when called upon to tella story, to leave 
the practical every-day world, in which she is forced to live, 
for the other world of fantasy, that the original imaginative- 
ness of her nature finds opportunity to reveal itself.’ 
Precisely! The key to her character, however, lies in the 
fact, as I have already indicated, that the fineness and 
delicacy which finds expression in the story is but the 
resurging, as it were, of the artistic Venerean impulse, an 
outcropping of the poetic temperament which somehow 
has been kept, subconsciously no doubt, pure and untainted 
from the blasting and warping influence of Mars. Or 
perhaps she has faithfully guarded as a kind of sacred pos- 
session this love of the beautiful, which no one about her 
could understand; perhaps in moments of world-weariness 
she sought this fairy realm of the imagination given to her 
by her mistress, and found refuge for a time from the 
coarseness inflicted upon her by the War-star. The unsatis- 
fied yearning for that gentility and nobility of character 
which might and should have been hers, but for the power of 
an evil planet, is pathetic; the struggle which has kept 
unmarred a bit of her original nature in the midst of sordid 
conditions of life and in the face of adverse circumstances is 


“ op. cit., p. 239. 
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heroic. The poet may, after all, have considered her his 
most tragic figure because—as is certainly the case—she is 
the most nearly completely human. 

In conclusion, it must be observed that if the material 
presented in this study comes anywhere near establishing 
the thesis contended for, then an entirely new light has been 
thrown upon Chaucer’s manner of constructing character 
and upon his method of artistic workmanship. Critics have 
pointed out that in creating many of his figures he borrowed 
freely whatever materia] he needed from other writers, or 
that occasionally he drew his characters according to pre- 
vailing literary fashions or perhaps to represent common 
social types. This is undoubtedly true in some instances. 
But one must remember that Chaucer was probably a close 
observer of human nature himself, an original thinker, a 
creator, a scop, so to speak. He was, moreover, well versed 
in the philosophy and especially in the sciences of his day: 
he knew medicine with no small degree of accuracy; meto- 
poscopy, geomancy and both natural and celestial physiog- 
nomy were familiar to him; and he was steeped in what 
passed for astronomy and in natural astrology. Being con- 
tinually exercised over the problem of foreordination and 
apparently believing to some extent in the influence of the 
stars upon the affairs of men, he has, in the case of the Wife 
of Bath, assumed the prerogatives and the responsibilities 
of a creator, setting up carefully a horoscope, producing a 
human being to be ruled by it, and amusing himself—per- 
haps like some other Creator—with the inevitable actions 
and emotions of his living creature. The result is the 
strikingly vital and complex personality of a woman both 
blessed and cursed by the stars. 

WALTER CLYDE CuRRY 


* Cf. Lowes, Modern Philology, XI, p. 391; Emerson, ibid., XVII, p. 287. 
In my next article I shall show that Chaucer’s diagnosis of the Summoner’s 
malady and the prescription which he suggests might be effective in the 
cure of it are, from the point of view of medieval medical men, accurate 
and correct. 





II. SOME NOTES ON THE PEARL 


In spite of all that has been done to elucidate this beau- 
tiful poem, there still seems to be room to add some items in 
textual emendation and explanation. The pioneer work of 
Morris was excellent for its time, and is still to be reckoned 
with. Gollancz and Osgood have added much in their 
editions of the poem, and such commentators as Kélbing and 
Holthausen have made interesting suggestions. Nor must 
we neglect the critical studies of Fick and Knigge, Fischer and 
Schumacker. The comments of all of these and of others 
who have less fully considered the poem must be read and 
weighed by any who would understand this nameless poet, 
who at his best may be ranked with the great ones of the 
fourteenth century. His language, however, and sometimes 
his careless indication of sentence union and transition make 
the closest reading necessary. 

To begin with, we have to do with an exceedingly bad 
copyist—for surely no one but a bad copyist could make so 
many errors of the most obvious sort. Take for example 
some of the many blunders in rime, notwithstanding the 
guidance of one, two, sometimes five rime-words in the 
stanza. An instance of the last sort is synglure for synglere 
in the first few lines. No less remarkable, to mention some 
of the most obvious, are such mistakes as adubment for 
adubbement (72); pyse for pese (229); spyce for spece (235); 
uncortoyse for uncortayse (303); Poule for Paule (457); 
se3 hit for sy3 hit (698); endeure for endure (1082); enpresse 
for enpryse (1097); swone for swowne or swoune (1180). 
Equally obvious are other errors of the same sort within 
the line, as cortayse for cortaysye (469, 481), though this may 
represent a monophthonging of OF. ie; hym for hem (635, 
715), and hem for hym (1196); makele3, (makelle3) for maskelle; 
(733, 757). 

The copyist often repeats himself by writing letters and 
words asecondtime. The Pearl shows fewer repetitions than 
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the other poems in the same manuscript, perhaps because of 
the syllabically more stable line, but compare & & (538); 
out out (649); bus pus (673). The other poems contain 
many such examples, as for Clannesse: poueuer for pouer 
(127); be masse be mase (395), the latter perhaps a correction; 
| pat pat (last crossed out) 324; he he (586); wende; wende3 
F (777); mevand mevande (783) ; counseyl counsayl (1056), again 
perhaps a correction because counsayl is more common (PI. 
319; Cl. 683, 1201), but counseyl (Cl. 1056, 1619; Gaw. 557); 
pe pe (1405); as as (1619); hat3 sende hat; sende (1722). For 
Patience: pe pe (194); bapebes for babes (211); to to (245). 
For Gawain: werere for were (58); of of (95); as as (182); 
hajerer for hazer (352); verertue3 for vertue3 (634); pat pat 
(1255, 1830); beforere for before (1693); to to (1712); her her 
(1919); sellyly for selly (1962); & & (2137); by py (2247); 
he he (2305); hardilyly for hardily (2390); with wyth (2426), 
possibly a correction. 

Careless copying is especially likely in words or expres- 
sions somewhat alike. Thus stanzas 62 and 64 have makelle; 
(733), makele3 (757) for maskelle3, although the latter is the 
catchword of the stanza. In line 200 the rime requires ene 
‘eyes,’ but the copyist has chosen to write the form y3en 
with which he was also familiar. The poet’s use of two forms 
of was—watz (Pl. 45) for the form with final z, wace (Pl. 65) 
and wasse (Pl. 1108, 1111) for that with final s, probably 
explains the careless writing of katz ‘has’ (Pl. 441) for the 
form with final s, which should have been written hace to 
rime with five words ending in -ce. Compare mas and mace 
(Gaw. 106, 1885). In Cl. 395 the similarity of masse and 
mase may account for the error of writing both words. 
Other striking examples under this head, so far as Pearl 
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: is concerned, may best be left for fuller discussion in their 
places. 
e It is not strange that a careless copyist should have made 


many blunders in relation to individual letters. Thus an 
intrusive vowel, usually e or 0, less commonly » or 4, occurs 
in many words. An é¢ or o intrudes between a consonant 
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and a liquid or semi-vowel in sembelaunt (P1. 1143; Gaw. 1843); 
werbelande (Gaw. 2004); nobele (Gaw. 1264); bereste for 
breste (Pl. 854); dewyne for dwyne (Pl. 11), dowyne (Pl. 326); 
boro3t for bro3t (Pl. 628); selepe for slepe (Pat. 186); dowelle; 
(Gaw. 566, 1075); dowelle (Gaw. 1082); dowelled for dwelled 
(Cl. 376, 1196) ; wyndowande for wyndwande (Cl. 1048). Ane 
or o between a consonant and vowel occurs in endeure for 
endure (Pl. 1082); modey for mody (Cl. 1303); cout for cut (Cl. 
1104); foul for ful (Cl. 1458); goude for god ‘good’ (Cl. 1525), 
and similar forms occasionally in all the poems. An intrusive 
i is found in Krystyin, fyin, enclyin (Pl. 1202-6), niy3t (Gaw. 
929), unless that which has been so read is part of a mis- 
copied m for n, as in other examples which will be cited later 
A u intrudes in coumforde (P1. 309) compared with comfort(e) 
in Pl. 55, 357; guere for gere (Cl. 1505); four for for (Cl. 756); 
fourferde for forferde (Cl. 560), our for por (Cl. 1384). 

Most of these might be mistakes of one copying by ear, 
but numerous cases seem to point to blunders of the eye only. 
Thus intrusive / in /yttlel (Cl. 233), glolde for golde (Cl. 1408), 
cloler for coler (Cl. 1744), clolde for colde (Pat. 152) may be 
anticipations of the following /. Intrusive m in ims for is 
(Pl. 309), and immonge for imonge (Cl. 1485) are difficult 
to account for on any rational basis. But és for is (Cl. 1524), 
if for if (Pl. 1185, Cl. 692), élyche for ilyche (Pl. 546), inoghe 
(Pl. 625, 636, 648), imoze (Pl. 624), inogh (Pl. 660, 661), 
inome (Pl. 703), imonge3 (Cl. 278), and other similar forms 
may be errors of copying the breve for an accent which 
the MS. often shows over the i in similar situations. At 
least the implied m of these MS. words can not be justified 
historically, and can scarcely have existed in speech. 

Confusion of similar letters is common. That between 
n and u or v, as between c and ¢, need scarcely be illustrated. 
But f and a long s are confused in sor for for (Pl. 700); fo 
for so (Cl. 1243, 1452, Gaw. 282, 718, 1304); fym for syn (Pat. 
35); unfavere for unsavere (Cl. 822); luslych for luflych (Gaw. 
a583), and see clesly for chefly below. Confusion of 4, h, 
ind / occur in by (=hy) with omitted breve for kym (Gaw. 
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1906); clapel for chapel (Gaw. 705); clesly for chefly (Gaw. 
850) ; claplayne3 for chaplayne3 (Gaw. 930); sclulde for schulde 
(Gaw. 1286); lorde for borde (Cl. 467); lere for here (Pl. 210). 
More common is confusion between m and n. Thus m is 
written for in me;bor or possibly niezbor for nej3bor (Pl. 688); 
withinme for withinne (Cl. 312); my3t for my3t (Pl. 630, Cl. 
1779; mon for non (Pat. 348); emdele; for endele; (Gaw. 629); 
mot for not (Gaw. 1053 where it has been read wot, 2131); 
probably in my3 for my;|¢] (Cl. 359). N appears for m in 
hen for hem (Pl. 532); lonbe for lombe (Pl. 861); numnend 
for nummen (Cl. 1291); hyn for hym (Gaw. 865); nerci for 
merci (Gaw. 1037); tyne for tyme (Gaw. 1810); welcon for 
welcom (Gaw. 2240). Besides, mm or four strokes in the MS. 
represent m in conne (Cl. 703); nnyry for myry (Gaw. 1447); 
nnorsel for morsel (Gaw. 1690); perhaps banne for bame 
‘balm, comfort’ (Cl. 620), and tonne=tenne for teme (Cl. 
655). Av means w in vayned (Pl. 249); vyf (Pl. 772); vyves 
for wyve3 (Pl. 785) ; veved for weved (Pl. 976); hov (Cl. 140, 915, 
1110, 1150, 1154, 1159); mov (Cl. 921, 1015, 1111, 1305, 1505); 
staved (Cl. 352, 357); trave (Cl. 587). On the other hand, 
w means v in awayed (Pl. 710); merwayle (Pl. 1081); colwarde 
(Cl. 181); weng (Cl. 201); awayled (Cl. 408); bewes (Cl. 1142). 

Vowel confusion is equally evident. Confusion of a-o, sug- 
gested by Morris in Javed for loved (Cl. 1703) and coste3 tor 
caste; (Gaw. 1696), was later used by Bédtker (Mod. Lang. 
Notes XX VII, 127) in emending canacles (Cl. 1461) to covacles. 
Similar confusion would also explain a considerable number 
of other forms not hitherto noted in this connection, as un- 
cortoyse for uncortayse (Pl. 303); Poule for Paule (Pl. 457); 
knaw for know (Pl. 541); rawe for rowe (Pl. 545), all in rime. 
Compare also staved (Cl. 352) and stawed (Cl. 360), both for 
stowed ; condelstik (Cl. 1275) beside the a form in 1478, 1532; 
kyndam (Cl. 1700, 1731), but kyndom (P]. 445, Cl. 161); woxes 
(Gaw. 518), which Knott has more recently said is waxes in 
MS.; Wowen, Wowayn (Gaw. 1302, 2189) for the prevailing 
a form; snawe for snowe (Gaw. 2234), where rime requires the 
o word; perhaps bade for bode (Gaw. 1699). I am inclined 
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to believe this confusion accounts for ¢raw ‘trust, believe,’ 
OE. tréowian, and probably knawe ‘know’ regularly, 
although the latter may sometimes vary with its Northern 
form. 

Similar confusion between e and o is found in Jove; for 
levez (Pl. 302, 308); forlote; for forletez (Cl. 101); unte for 
unto (Pat. 470); ho for he (Pl. 479, Gaw. 1389); he for ho 
(Gaw. 1872); hom for hem (Cl. 1715, Gaw. 99, 819, 979, 
984); hor for her (Cl. 1524, Gaw. 130, 1014, 1127, 1139). 
Besides, a new reading of the MS. (R. J. Menner, Yale 
Studies in English LX1) indicates that pre (Cl. 590), as it has 
been read, is really pro. 

The clear confusion of e-o in these examples suggests that it 
may account for helde instead of holde (Pl. 1193, cf. Gaw. 
2129); po for be (Pl. 451); help for holp (Cl. 1163, unless this 
is a past tense without -d; foch, fochche3 for fech, fechche3 
(Gaw. 396, 1961), beside feche in rime (Pl. 847); fotte for 
fette (Gaw. 451); noghe for neghe (Gaw. 697); felde for folde 
(Gaw. 890) ; kerchofes for kerchefes (Gaw. 954). Again, copy- 
ing by ear may account for a number of these forms, while 
there is also the possibility that some of them represent 
peculiarities of the poet’s language. Or the copyist may 
have written sufficiently later than the poet to indicate 
actual changes that had already come about in the language. 

One of the curious peculiarities of these Alliterative Poems is 
the frequent appearance of final y, rarely i, for the usual 
final e in unstressed syllables, or in those supposed by the 
scribe to be unstressed. This may represent confusion in 
the language itself, a final unstressed e of the older language 
or historically in borrowed words having become i as in hit. 


1 It has not been noticed, I believe, that in the Cotton MS. of the Cursor 
Mundi, written in the late fourteenth century, there is sometimes the same 
confusion between final i (y) and e. Thus final e corresponds to OE. -ig in 
bode ‘body’ (14309), bodes pl. (5402), fifte ‘fifty’ (9164), fourte ‘forty’ (2758), 
ferles ‘ferly, wonder’ pl. (15130), thritte ‘thirty’ (1434), anlepe ‘single’ (9521), 
but anlep (27939), hungre ‘hungry’ (4571), selle ‘wonderful’ (26010), semle 
‘seemly’ (28015), semele adv. (8322), unsele ‘unhappy’ (7279); to OF. -te in 
Selunne ‘felony’ (2834), maisire ‘mastery’ (7513), maumentre ‘idolatry’ 
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Our poet once rimes -messe with blysse (Pl. 406-8), and for sim- 
ilar rimes in Chaucer see Ten Brink’s Lang. and Metre 
(Smith) §328. The peculiarity in the poems of the Pearl 
poet, as we have them at least, is the actual appearance of y 
for the final (rarely medial) unstressed e of other Middle 
English writers, while sometimes e also appears for final 
unstressed y. In her article ““Notes on Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight” (Eng. Stud. XXXVI, 222), Mrs. E. M. 
Wright of Oxford notes “‘several examples in our text of the 
use of -e = -i,” citing fole for foli (OF. folie) of 1545. The 
matter warrants a more exact treatment than has been given 
hitherto, especially as Knigge’s excellent monograph does not 
treat unstressed syllables. 

The most certain examples of confusion in final e-y are in 
the writing of be ‘be’ and by (bi) ‘by.’ Thus the copyist’s 
be must mean by in Pl. 523 (be ma3t) Cl. 819, Gaw. 1216, 
1498, and forbe mean forby in Gaw. 652. On the other 
hand, by must mean be the verb in Cl. 104 (by fylled), 212, 356 
1610, Pat. 117, while 5i also means de in Cl. 1330. Equally 
certain are other instances. Thus final e represents OE. -ig 
in pene (Pl. 510, 562) compared with pemy (Pl. 546, 560, 
614); in prette (Cl. 317); fyfte (Cl. 442); umwitte (Pat. 511); 
bode (Gaw. 357); bale (bale3) ‘belly, bowels,’ OE. balg (balig) 
beside belg (belig) in Gaw. 1333; lade (Gaw. 1810). It also 
represents the corresponding ME. -y in angre ‘angry’ (Cl. 
1035); heve (Guw. 289); wyle (Gaw. 1728). Such a final e 
also represents OE. -lic(lice) or the Anglian -lih (lihe) in enle 
(Pl. 849); ferlyle (Cl. 1460); and its ME. equivalent ending 
-ly in Iolile (Gaw. 42). 


(9188, Fairf. MS. Mamenire), Alexandre ‘Alexandria’ (21589), levelilade for 
levelade ‘livelihood’ (24686), Mare ‘Mary’ (155, with which cf. Gaw. 1769), 
velune ‘villany’ (Fairf. MS. 803); to OF. 2 in prive ‘privy, secret’ (2338), 
privite ‘secrecy’ (2738). It would seem that the change of final e to i, 
indicated occasionally by the written form even in the Chaucer MSS., had 
become so frequent in Northern English that either ¢ or i(y) might be used 
for the sound. Chaucer examples of this same fact are foly ‘foolishly’ = 
fole adv. of fol ‘foolish’ (B. of D. 874), and oundy ‘wavy,’ OF. oundé (H. F. 
1386). 
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We expect final OF. é when retaining stress to be represented 
by ME. e, but y sometimes appears in words which have 
principal or secondary stress, as meyny (Pl. 892); synglerty 
(Pl. 429); realty (Cl. 1371). When not retaining principal 
or secondary stress, a final y is still more common, as in 
pryvy (Pl. 12, 24, Cl. 1748); meyny (mayny, meny) in all the 
poems. On the other hand, a final e is common even when 
such words have shifted stress, as cyte (cite, cete) in Pl. 792, 
952, 1023, 1097, Pat. 67; bewte (Pl. 765); semble (Cl. 126, 
Gaw. 1429); vilte (Cl. 199); bounte (Cl. 1436, Gaw. 357); 
sewrte (Pat. 58); preve (Pat. 525, Gaw. 902); dayntes (Gaw. 
121, daynte (Gaw. 1250, 1253, 1266); guerre (Gaw. 1324); 
melle (Gaw. 1451); chemne (Gaw. 875, 878); chymne (Gaw. 
1030). 

Similarly we expect ie(ye, y) for OF. final ie, but final e 
by monophthonging appears in perre (Pl. 730, 1028, Cl. 
1117); contrere (Cl. 4, 266); Armene (Cl. 447); fe (fees) (Cl. 
960); fole (Gaw. 1545); surquidre (Gaw. 2457). Besides, 
felonye (Pl. 800) must be the similar monophthonged felone 
for rime, and query must be quere (Pl. 803) as I shall show 
later. This suggests that cortayse (Pl. 469, 481) needs no 
more emending to cortaysye than in Cl. 1097, although it must 
be so emended for the rime in Pl. 480. As often in such cases 
the poet, or at any rate the scribe, may have known and used 
double forms of the same word.? 

The examples so far cited are of words with an original 
long vowel or diphthong. An original short vowel which 
regularly appears as -e in other works is here sometimes repre- 
sented by -y. Thus in substantives and adjectives we have 
clyvy for OE. clife ‘bur, burdock’ in Cl. 1692; bayly, baly = 
bayle (Pl. 315, 1083); the dative skyly (Cl. 62) beside skille 
(Pl. 674); tuly ‘tulle’ (Gaw. 858) beside tule (Gaw. 568); 
sovly=sowly ‘foul’ (Cl. 1111) beside sowle (Cl. 168); stylly 
adv. (Cl. 806, 1778, Gaw. 1117) beside stille (Cl. 486). I 
assume also that mayny (Cl. 514) is the weak adjective 


? With these diverse spellings, compare those of Spenser in such words as 
charitie (y, ee), company, cruelty, flatery, frailty, nativity, vanity, victory. 
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form equivalent to mayne: that mery (Gaw. 1736) is the 
same as mere (Gaw. 153, 878), and perhaps servy (Gaw. 751) 
is for serwe, or possibly a scribal error for sorwe by e-o confu- 
sion. In Midland generally, OE. verbs ending in -ian had 
become ME. -e(n) by analogy of those without -7-, and OF. 
verbs in -ir, -er had fallen together. Yet in this poet’s 
works we find final y appearing beside e, as in wony (PI. 284, 
Pat. 462) but wone (Cl. 1489, Gaw. 257). So lovy ‘love’ 
(Cl. 1066) beside forms which imply no final y. Compare 
also fayly (Pl. 34, Cl. 548, Gaw. 1067) beside fayle (P]. 317) 
and numerous forms which imply no -y; Scand. dayly (Icl. 
deila) at Pl. 313 beside daylyeden=dayleden (Gaw. 1114); 
OF. atteny, pleny, streny (Pl. 544-51) beside forms without 
-y-, as playned (Pl. 53, 242), strayn(e), strayne3, strayned 
(Pl. 128, 691, Cl. 1540, Pat. 234, Gaw. 176). 

This is not the place to treat the question of the pronun- 
ciation of the final unstressed e in these poems, expecially 
Pearl. It may be pointed out, however, that the inter- 
change of y-e in final position seems to be paralleled to some 
extent by the same interchange within a word, often when 
the vowel is presumably not pronounced. Thus worply in 
Pl. 1073, 1133 is written worpyly (worpily) in Pl. 47, 846, 
Gaw. 72, 144, and worpely in Cl. 651; compare also worpilych 
(Gaw. 343), worpelych (Cl. 471, 1351, Pat. 475), but worplo- 
ker (Pat. 464). 

The cupyist often blunders in inflectional forms, as if follow- 
ing the text without close attention to the idea intended. 
Thus a final s(3) has been carelessly added in perle;for perle 
(Pl. 335); hylle3 (Pl. 678); quyke3 (Pl. 1179); perhaps Jaste; 
(Cl. 1141); slezez3 (Gaw. 893); wede3 (Gaw. 987); hounde3 
(Gaw. 1422); crowe3 (Gaw. 1412); freke3 (Gaw. 1588); 
burnes (Gaw. 1616). An m has been wrongly added in 
runnen (Pl. 26), the rime requiring rumne. An s(3) has been 
carelessly omitted in fende (Cl. 269); fynde (Cl. 1295), palle 
(Cl. 1384); lyve (Gaw. 706); water (Gaw. 727); towre (Gaw. 
795); mote (Gaw. 1141); prynce (Gaw. 1770); perhaps in 
daynte (Gaw. 1266) with which compare Cl. 38, 1046; and in 
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bedde (Gaw. 1959). An uninflectional final s has been 
omitted in a for as (Pl. 115, 1058, Pat. 520, Gaw. 1281). 

In Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413, Miss Mabel Day gives thirty 
examples of “omission, in certain connections, of the final 
-d of weak preterits and past participles.” She suggests that 
this may “point to some dialectal or other peculiarity in the 
language of the poet,” not noting that this isa peculiarity of 
Northern English as shown by Murray (Dial. of Sth. Counties 
of Scotland, pp. 53, 121), Wright (Engl. Dial. Gram. §§ 295, 
307), G. G. Smith (Selections from Mid. Scots §§ 12, 22). 
To Miss Day’s examples I would suggest adding the past 
tenses fylter (Cl. 224, possibly 1191); ask (Cl. 1098); help (Cl. 
1163) unless a scribal error for holp by e-o confusion; swe3 
(Gaw. 1562) if for swe ‘followed’ as seems likely. With 
these belong the past participles depryve (Cl. 185), welcom 
(Cl. 813); lance (Cl. 966), and possibly save (Pl. 696). On 
the other hand, swey (Cl. 788), given by Miss Day, seems to 
me an infinitive dependent upon sy3e. 

Confusion of inflectional endings, as of ed-es occurs in 
lykes for lyked (Cl. 1646). There is confusion of -en and -end 
in numnend for nummen(numen) in Cl. 1291, and aswagend 
for aswagen in Pat. 3. The pronouns hym-hem are often 
interchanged as if by careless error of scribe; compare PI. 
611, 635, 715, 1106; Cl. 843, 915; Pat. 213, 331; Gaw. 862. 

Medieval MSS. are not careful in indication of compounds, 
the writers often separating words or parts of words belong- 
ing together. The latter is the usual practice of our scribe, 
as noted by Osgood,’ even prefixes being often written as 
separate words; cf. bycalle, byswyke3, forbrent, forgo, or the 
suffixes in bredful, Godhede, godnesse. Contrariwise, words 
or parts of words unquestionably separate are often united, as 
Osgood has indicated for unstressed monosyllables which are 
united with the following (sometimes preceding) words. ‘ 
This practice of the copyist necessitates on the part of 
editors the separation or reassembling of the MS. words 
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in many cases, and has occasioned some errors, for example 
agrete (Pl. 560) and to-even (Pl. 1073) by Osgood, and oncom 
(Pl. 645) by Gollancz and Osgood. Similarly the copyist 
has several times united the conjunction ande with a preced- 
ing word, suggesting a present participle. To those examples 
of this sort hitherto pointed out I would add swangeande for 
swange ande (Pl. 111), with which compare Bjérkman 
(Scand. Loan-Words in Mid. Eng. p. 221) although he does 
not mention this example; glaumande for glaum ande (Gaw. 
46); donkande for donk ande (Gaw. 519). 

Omissions of the larger sort are not frequent, although a 
line of Pearl (472) has been lost in spite of the regularity of 
stanza structure. In Pl. 690 a word or two must have been 
omitted, spoiling sense and perhaps alliteration, as also the 
catch-word John of Pl. 997, and the necessary gret of the 
refrain in 1104. Here and there in the other poems a single 
word has sometimes been lost in copying. Very common are 
omissions of single letters, as shown by any of the carefully 
edited texts. Some of the most obvious examples are in the 
rimes of Pearl, for instance y in the rimed syllable of cortays(y) 
e (480); of « as usually printed in the four rime words from 
963 to 969; and in fasor (430), swone (1180). Norare these by 
any means the only examples of MS. errors. For instance 
the omission of y in the diphthong ay of sa[y]de (Pl. 532, 
784, Cl. 210; sa[y|t3 (Pl. 677); baly|/y (Pl. 1082); aly]per 
(Gaw. 1357), suggests that it may have been omitted in other 
places, as pa[y] in Pl. 856, ha[y|/sed (Cl. 1621). 

Opposed to this careless copyist, who must be responsible 
for many of the MS. errors, is a poet of more than usual 
technical skill and imaginative power. We must therefore 
suppose him usually correct in rime and meter, as correctness 
was understood in his time. It should be our purpose to re- 
store these poems to their original form, so far as that may 
have been disturbed by an unreliable copyist, and with such 
light as a knowledge of the language of the time may throw 
upon the poet’s probable accuracy. With that end in view, 
I proceed to examine the rimes in Pearl, hoping at a later 
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time to consider other possible emendations and explanations 
of meaning.‘ 

8. synglure. All editors.must accept Fick’s restoration to 
synglere, OF. singulier; cf. synglerty (Pl. 429), and gyngure 
(Pl. 43) for gingere. 

10. yot. Fick proposed to derive from OE. ge-éode, 
appearing as 30d (Gaw. 1146) and there riming with gode 
‘good.’ G. Thought from OE. geat ‘got,’ but the vowel as 
well as the sense would be difficult of explanation. It has 
not been noted in the connection that flot (46) from OE. 
fléat, schot (58) from OE. scéat, suggest development of yot 
from OE. géat ‘flowed, streamed,’ here ‘glided.’ In all these 
words the vowel of the past participle appears in the past 
tense, probably by analogy. Compare for a similar devel- 
opment chos (Pl. 187), flowen (Pl. 89), cloven (Cl. 965), 
schotten (Gaw. 1167), among other examples. See also 
Schwahn, Die Conjugationin SirGawayn ...undden.. . 
Alliterative Poems. 

24, 36 spotte. The rimes of the stanza show conclu- 
sively that the form should be spot, as G. hasit. There were 
two Scandinavian words, Icl. spotti which gave ME. spotte, 
and Icl. spottr, ONorw. spott which would give the correct 
form here. Both may have been known to poet and copyist, 
the former perhaps used in spotte3 (945). 

29 fede. The rime requires a long open ¢, and this would 
be exactly supplied by an OE. *féan—/éde, parallel to Scand. 
feyja ‘let decay, go to ruin,’ cited by Gollancz. This would 
give a ME. pp. pl. féde with correct rime and sense. Knigge’s 
assumption of derivation from OE. fédan ‘feed’ spoils sense 


‘ The abbreviations Pl., Cl., Pat., Gaw. have already been used in this 
paper for Pearl, Clannesse, Patience, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. For 
conciseness, M., G., O. will be used for the three editors Morris, Gollancz, 
and Osgood. Other abbreviations will be readily understood, as AN., CF., 
NF., for Anglo-Norman, Central French, Norman French; OAng. for Old 
Anglian; Scand. for Scandinavian, usually Old West Scandinavian. So 
NED. for the New English Dictionary, EDD. for the English Dialect Dic- 
tionary, CtDict. the Century. 
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and rime, while O’s suggestion of OF. fade makes no explana- 
tion of the phonology. 

53 spenned. Holthausen’s suggestion penned restores 
alliteration and makes better sense. (Archiv XC, 145). 
The s has been carried over from the preceding s(z) sound. 
For the opposite change see Pl. 115, Cl. 117and my note in 
Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 206. 

66 cleven. G. glosses ‘cleave’ without explaining which 
ceave is meant, although his translation ‘rose sheer’ rightly 
: implies cleave ‘split.’ O. places with clyven (1196), referring 
to OE. clifan (clifian). It is OE. cléofan ‘split, separate,’ 
which gives the correct close é@ vowel, agreeing with four 
of the other five rimes. ‘Where cliffs cleave (separate)’ 
is equivalent to saying they are many and with abrupt 
sides. 

72 adubmente. Should of course be adubbement as in all 
other rimes in accordance with G’s correction. So also 
oryent in 82, as G. prints. 

95 gete. Get ‘obtain’ seems hardly the word here, and I 
suggest Scand. géta ‘watch, heed, tell of,’ the last meaning 
especially apt in this place. Orm writes this word as 
g@ten, showing the long open ¢ necessary for the rime, with- 
out assuming lengthening of ME. geten ‘get.’ 

134 hade, that is hide. The only time the word appears 
in rime in this poem, the supposed example of 1140 prob- 
ably having a different explanation as I shall show. For 
hdde compare Chaucer’s C. T. 554, 617. 

107 schere3. This seems to be ME. schéren, OE. sceran 
‘cut, sheer,’ and might thus be the criginal of the nautical 
term sheer, although that word is usually referred to Dutch. 

158 mere. M. glosses ‘sea, lake, stream’ for 140 and this 
place. O. connects with WS. gemére, which would be 
OAng. gemére and give in this place close é, an imperfect 
rime. That alone should incline us to M’s derivation from 
OE. mere, ME. mére with open ¢. 

165 schere. G. suggested OSwed. skéra ‘purify,’ the 
meaning of which is right, but the form impossible. Kélbing 
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proposed Scand. influence, but there is nothing impossible 
in an unrecorded OE. *scéran ‘purify’ in gradation relation 
with OE. scir ‘bright,’ schyr of Pl. 213. Cf. Bjérkman’s 
discussion of ME. sker(e), Scand. Loan-Words, p. 125. 
The NED. puts schere3 of 107 with this word with a ques- 
tion, but the meanings do not agree. 

170 fonte. M. and O. assume OE. fandian, ME. finden, 
which does occur in rime at 939 but would spoil the rime 
here. I suggest OE. fundian, ME. funden, with essentially 
the same meaning ‘endeavor to find,’ here ‘find out about, 
scan,’ which would be correct in rime with the five u-words. 
For past participles with ¢ for final d after n, 1, r, cf. fonte 
(327); rert (591); bent, bente (664, 1017, 1189); shente (668); 
blente (1016); bycalt (1163); endente, endent (629, 1012). 

183, 185 clos, porpose. These words again rime with ros 
and other voiced s words in 506 f., and must be assumed to 
have that sound; compare Ten Brink, Lang. of Chaucer, 

111. 
' 189 galle. G. glosses ‘stain,’ but O. has confused with 
the different word gawle (463). This is Scand. (Icl.) galli 
‘fault, flaw,’ appearing with fylpe and glet in 1060. 

197 beauuiys, or beaumys as G. reads it; that is beau mys 
or a compound. O’s contention that mys for ME. amis 
(amice) ‘cloak’ is impossible, must be wrong. Cf. Wyc. 
Is. xxii, 17, as an amyce for the Vulg. amictus ‘cloak.’ The 
word is also early Mod. Eng. (Milton), and the CtDict. 
quotes Scott’s 


A palmer’s amice wrapped him round. 


198 bene. The rime requires long close e and the word is 
doubtless the same as Scotch bien, although usually regarded 
as of unknown origin. Knigge (p. 83-4) was doubtless right 
in proposing a monophthonging of Scand. ei to e, an Old 
East Scand. peculiarity (Bjérkman, Scand. Loan-Words 60, 
282). It would thus correspond to Old West Scand. (Icl.) 
beinn, ME. bain, which appears in these poems as bayn 
(Pl. 807, Cl. 1511, Pat. 136, Gaw. 1092, 2158). M. had 
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suggested the connection of the two words, but without 
explaining. The original meaning of the word is ‘straight,’ 
and already in Icl. the metaphorical meaning ‘hospitable 
had developed. From ‘straight’ have naturally come such 
meanings as ‘pleasant, agreeable, ready, willing.’ The word 
bene is an adj. in bonke3 bene (110), and here an adv. ‘straightly, 
pleasantly,’ as Scotch bayn also means ‘readily, willingly.’ 
For more than one form of the same word compare this 
poet’s use of were ‘were,’ Scand. wdre (Pl. 151), and the 
derived wre (154), as well as our own doublets whole—hale, 
rear—raise. 

200 y3en. There should be no hesitation in changing to 
the doublet ene for the rime, as Holthausen proposed (Archiv 
CXXXIII, 241). O’s suggestion that the word is here 
accented on the inflectional ending is of course impossible, 
the rime even then being imperfect in quantity. 

205 gyrle. The poet must have used the other form 
of the word, gerle, as shown by the rimes, so that gyrle may 
confidently be assumed as a copyist’s error. 

208 upon. The same rime at 824 and Chaucer’s occasional 
use of the adverbs on, upon with long ¢ are sufficient rea- 
son for assuming a perfect rime here. Compare Ten Brink, 
Lang. and Metre of Chaucer, §$§ 35, 58. 

209 werle. M. retained the word in the text, but omitted 
it and any explanation in his glossary. G. thought it an Old 
French word of Germanic origin, comparing MHG. werele 
‘an ornament of wire work.’ Holthausen (Archiv XC, 145) 
connected with a hypothetical *werels ‘clothing, dress,’ which 
he assumed had been later altered to a singular. O. alters 
to herle, comparing Gaw. 190 where, however, that word 
refers to the horse’s mane inbraided with gold. O. notes 
alliteration as strengthened by an h-word, but the latter 
is not sufficient reason for a change not otherwise demanded. 

Attention in this connection has not been called to Cl. 
475, where the verb wyrle must be whirl, Scand. hwirfla, and 
the fact that in a considerable number of words—usually 
unstressed it is true—w equals OE. or Scand. hw; examples 
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are wy Pl. 290, 533, 564), wyl (Pl. 528), weber (Pl. 565, Cl. 
717), wen (Cl. 343), wych (Cl. 1074). Thus werle may 
easily be for wherle ‘whirl, whorl,’ the latter developing from 
Anglian wer as in work, world, worthy and some other words. 
The original of werle is Scand. hvirfill ‘circle, ring,’ and we 
may easily believe ‘twist of hair’ ona woman’s head. This 
would fit the next line, which I shall later show means ‘her 
hair hung loose all about her,’ as G. partly suggested. 

229 and 235 pyse, spyce. Both words have been rightly 
emended to e forms, but Fick’s pece for the first is better than 
pyece of G. and O., since e is a regular Anglo-Norman mon- 
ophthonging of OF. ie. 

237 tresore. For the rime with long open ¢ compare 
Chaucer’s B. of D. 854. 

249 vayned. G.’s explanation as from Scand. (Icl.) vegna 
‘proceed,’ here ‘cause to come,’ has been followed by O. 
who gives the meanings ‘bring, bestow.’ Unfortunately 
Icl. vegna is intransitive, but a transitive verb is supplied by 
OF. wagnier, a doublet of gagnier ‘gain,’ here ‘bring’ as in 
Bradley-Stratmann. 

262 here. G.’s emendation to mer is somewhat better 
than O’s mere, since the final e is meaningless in this place, 
and incorrect historically. 

270 gef. The form with long close é is due to analogy of 
the Anglian plural, as Knigge showed (p. 19), thus making 
the rimes of the stanza perfect. Such singular analogical 
forms prevail in these poems. 

283 feste. M.and O. make this word ‘feast,’ thus destroy- 
ing the rime. G. properly translates ‘fast.’ Fest(e) is the 
usual form in these poems, as Pat. 290 and festen vb. in all 
of them. 

303 uncortoyse. G. and O. rightly change to uncortayse. 
See what is said of the copyist’s confusion of @ and o in 
introductory paragraph of this article. 

307 westernays. We may perhaps assume a copyist’s 
blunder for bestornays by supposed alliteration with worde;, 
or possibly a dialectal form of the OF. word. 
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309 sorquydry3e, 311 try3e. The writing of these words 
with y3, instead of y only, would indicate the loss of 3 as a 
consonant in y3e (302), /y3e (304), dy3ze (306), sy3ze (308). 
Compare dry3e (823) and sy3e (1033), each riming with 
-ye words. Final -y3 may therefore be assumed to be 
equivalent to j(i), and a final 3 to have disappeared earlier 
than a 3beforet. Cf. the Gawain rimes at 81-3, 228-30, 247- 
9, 2087-9. 

313-19 dayly—bayly—fayle—counsayl. The last two 
words can by no stretch of phonology have a true y ending, 
although counsayl might have a dative e. If the rimes are as 
perfect, therefore, as commonly in this poet, we must 
explain the final y in the first two words. For bayly, G. had 
the right idea when distinguishing the two OF. words bailie 
‘jurisdiction, administration, power’ and baille(bail) ‘outer 
wall, barrier, court within.’ The first, as he notes, occurs in 
442 with stress on the second syllable in rime with cortaysye. 
The second is the word here with the general meaning of 
‘court, city,’ and should be written dayle. As noted in the 
introduction, the poet (or probably copyist) often inter- 
changes final e and y. 

For dayly, M. set off the word from the rest of the passage 
as if our word dayly, although no meaning is given in his 
glossary. G., followed by O., assumes OF. dalier ‘sport, 
dally,’ quite impossible phonologically. Though not hitherto 
noted, the word is fully explained as Scand. deila cognate 
with OE. délan ‘deal,’ and meaning in Icl. ‘deal, divide, 
discern, distinguish, contend, complain,’ the first excellent 
meanings here. Con dayle as it should be written means 
‘can discern as (how) man,’ etc., not ‘did daily (dally)’ as 
M.G.O. For daly ‘dally’ see Gaw. 1253. 

321 greve. The rime required open ¢, and ME. gréve 
‘grove’ must spring from an unrecorded mutated form of 
OE. graf ‘grove,’ not from OE. gréfa (Anglian gréve) as O. 
has it, since that word would have given a long close é and 
did not mean ‘grove.’ 

349 adyte. In spite of G. and O., who assume origin in 
OE. adihtan, this word must be from OF. *aditer(enditer) 
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as Matzner and Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 269) proposed. 
The form adite occurs in Rich. Coer de Lion (Weber) 1174, 
and the prefixes a-, en- occasionally interchange, as in endorde 
(Pl. 368) from OF. adorer. Besides, before t OE. A must 
still have been a spirant, as in Scotch today. The only 
other example in the poem in which this would seem not 
to be true—ty3t of 1013—I shall explain in another way. 

The line has given trouble in other ways. I suggest deme 
as a noun from Scand. demi ‘judgment,’ and as meaning for 
the line: ‘Judgment God may ever indite (or may God ever) 
for himself.’ We should expect the indicative adytes, but 
the poet uses the subjunctive for rime, or possibly adyte 
without inflectional ending for adytes. For the latter com- 
pare juele for jueles (Pl. 929), outfleme for outflemed (PI. 
1177). 

369 coumforde. An English dialectal pronunciation of 
OF. cumfort, as shown by the verb in A wnt. of Arth. st. 4, and 
by similar forms in other Nth. works. 

381 con. Compare 827, in which the same rime again 
occurs with long open vowels, implying at least a dialectal 
pronunciation of con as con. 

383 Jon. The name here and at 818, riming in both 
places with such words as g@n, st@n, is conclusive proof of a 
ME. form with long open ¢, now preserved in the surname 
Jones, a later shortening before the dental nasal accounting 
for the MnE. John. 

388 hate. Instead of assuming a Nth. hate ‘hot,’ as G. and 
O., I suggest hate ‘enmity, hate,’ either an early modification 
of OE. hete by influence of the verb, or perhaps better from 
Scand. hatr which became ME. hat—hétes and then hdte 
—hdtes by analogy; see my article in Mod. Lang. Notes 
XXXV, 147, and note how the other rime words except 
gate illustrate that article. Harme3 hate ‘enmity (hate) of 
harm’ or ‘harm’s hate’ makes excellent sense. 

415 brede. M. and O. say from OE. brédan ‘breed,’ M. 
adding ‘replenish’ and O. ‘dwell,’ the latter a less natural 
extension of the OE. meaning. G. glosses ‘revel,’ but 
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without accounting for it. Apart from the gross and 
unfitting character of ‘breed,’ the rime should be open, not 
close @. ME. bréde, OE. brédan, used in its literal sense of 
‘stretch out’ in 814, may here have its OE. metaphorical 
sense ‘be developed, grow,’ thus fitting the situation admir- 
ably and perfecting the rimes of the stanza. This verb is 
regularly intransitive in these poems. Cf.Curs. Mund. 2278. 

431 fasor. The poet clearly intended fasour to rime with 
the other -our words, and the copyist has carelessly written r 
instead of the sign of ur. The historically correct ending 
of the word, OF. faisure, appears in the rime fasure (1084), 
but an English dialectal fasour must be assumed from this 
place. 

441 hatz. As noted in an introductory paragraph, the 
form should be hace ‘has,’ with voiceless s parallel to wace 
‘was’in65. Both forms of has and was were doubtless known 
at the time. 

442 bayly. This form and that of Arraby (430) would in- 
dicate that the ending -ye was merely #(z) in the pronuncia- 
tion of the poet. 

457-67. Several rimes require comment, and I believe 
we may assume unusual carelessness or ignorance on the part 
of the copyist. In 457 Poule must of course be emended to 
Paule, and probably be explained as the copyist’s confusion 
of a-o. 

For naule ‘navel,’ O. cites Knigge (p. 32) who wrongly 
derives from Scand. agli ‘nail,’ since Scand. ag gives aw(au) 
only when final or followed by a vowel asin awe,law. Kluge, 
confirmed by Bjérkman (Scand. L-W. p. 76 f.), supports 
Bradley-Stratmann and Gollancz in assuming OE. nafela. 
It is true the poet or copyist uses the form mavel in Pat. 278, 
but here the rime requires the form with a diphthong from 
OE. -av-, as in one MS. of Piers Plowman (B. XIV, 242). 
For O’s objection to the word navel on esthetic grounds 
compare Chaucer’s use in K. T. 1099. 

Gawle (463) presents still another difficulty. The NED. 
connects this word and gaule of Pat. 285 with Scand. galli 
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‘fault, flaw, drawback,’ which appears in Pl. 189. 915, 
riming with words ending in -alle, but does not explain the 
phonology. The phonology would be clear if we assume a 
Scand. gaul ‘lowing, bellowing’ in the sense of ‘complaint,’ 
with which we might compare the derived meaning of howl 
in set up a howl. Or we might assume a hard g form, Scandi- 
navian or Northern English, of OE. gagl (gegl, geagl) ‘wan- 
tonness’ in the derived sense of ‘folly,’ which would suit 
fairly well both this passage and that in Patience. I can 
scarcely believe these words are connected with Scand. 
galli above or galle in Cl. 1022, bitter as pe galle, although 
somewhat later au(aw) were often written for a before /. 
For tyste (460), the alliterative formula trwe and tryste 
is so common in ME. literature that the otherwise difficult 
tyste is doubtless to be altered to éryste, as by M. and G. 
Compare the copyist’s error of styke3 for stryke; in 1186. 
O’s use of King Horn to explain tyste and myste (462) as equiva- 
lent to ty3te and my3te neglects the fact that our poet regu- 
larly keeps apart OE. At and st. For myste M. suggested 
with a question ‘mysteries, secrets,’ and G. that it may be 
‘poetical license’ for myghte.’ I propose OF. miste ‘joli, 
gentil, beau mis, propret’ (Godefroy), an adj. here used as a 
substantive for ‘gentility, graciousness, courtesy.’ The use 
of an adj. as sb. is especially common in these poems, as 
swete (Pl. 240), lufsoum (398), blysful (421), gaye (433), to 
take a few examples only. The OF. word is used in the 
best sense, as shown by the examples in Godefroy. The 
meaning fits the passage, which has been emphasizing the 
graciousness of God with a special use of the word courtesy. 
Here the poet adds, ‘Right so (that is by courtesy) every 
Christian soul isa member (longande lym) of the Master of 
courtesy.’ For the idea compare Cl. 1097, Chaucer’s 
Gentilesse and Skeat’s long note carrying the idea back to the 
Romance of the Rose and Boethius, the former of which at 
least our poet knew, as indicated by Cl. 1057. Myste would 
naturally have short i, but quality rather than quantity 
rimes are found in other places, as perhaps in this stanza 
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Bytwyste is a natural form from OAng. bitwihs+t. Gryste 
was explained by Matzner as OE. grist ‘ground grain’ in a 
special sense ‘anger’ for this passage only. M., followed by 
G., gives the meaning ‘dirt’ without further explanation, and 
O. connects with OE. grist in compounds with a meaning 
‘bitter resentment,’ without adequately explaining its origin. 
Neither of these would have the vowel length of the rimes 
Kryst, tryste, bytwyste, and I propose a ¢-extension of OE. 


_ gris fear, dread,’ a form fully implied in ME. grisful and 


OE. grislic, ME. grisli ‘dreadful, grisly.’ Lyste is probably 
OE. lyst ‘pleasure’ as assumed by the NED., even though 
the vowel quantity is short. Holthausen’s liste ‘wisdom’ 
(Archiv XC, 146) seems not to fit in meaning as well. 

473 heve. The rime requires long close é, not the open ¢ 
of the present subj., as O. has it. The verb is past subj., 
implying a condition contrary to reality in the dreamer’s 
mind, and a past form with é instead of 6 exists in other 
ME. works, as in Destr. of Troy and Brut. 

470 among. For the rime with @ words, see 905, and for 
3onge (474) see 535. 

541 knaw, 545 rawe. The rimes with owe (543), lowe 
(547), show that these words should be written with o’s as 
usually in Midland English, the copyist probably again 
confusing o-a. This may have been due in these cases to his 
knowing the Northern forms of the words, and it must be 
said that he is consistent, always writing these words with 
aw. 

513 totz. G. criticised M.’s derivation from Swed. tota and 
pointed to Gaw. 1671 where an inf. ‘o seems to mean ‘go.’ He 
accounted for it as from OE. téon ‘lead, draw, go,’ the usual 
ME. form of which is tén. I add that a similar to ‘draw, go’ 
is found in Layamon’s Brut 1665 as a past tense. We may 
perhaps assume for the word a back formation from such 
a past tense or past participle, and at least, in the uncer- 
tainty of derivation, a true rime with ¢. Holthausen’s 
proposal of dots ‘makes, does’ (Archiv. XC, 146) gives a 
wrong vowel and none too good a meaning. 
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542-51. The rimes with peny (546) of infinitives with 
final -y(e) would seem to prove that the earlier final -e 
could bei in sound. Note the three infinitives written with 
final y and one (reprene, 544) with e, altered by G. and O. 
toy. Compare the rimes at 313 f., in which it is also possible 
the final y’s and e were pronounced i, at least at the end of 
the line. In that case counsayl (319) should be written 
counsayle. Mayny of 542 should also be emended to meny 
for the rime, a form which occurs in Gaw. 101, 1372, 2468. 
The peculiarity of the monophthonging of OF. ei(ai) in this 
word and the verbs atteny, pleny, streny is the shortness of the 
vowel, which may, however, be dialectal. It would also be 
possible to account for meny, the true rime here, as from OE. 
menge ‘crowd, company,’ and suppose confusion by the 
copyist with meyny ‘household.’ Strictly the laborers are not 
of the household. 

560 a grete. M. properly explained as meaning ‘in the 
gross,’ and Holthausen agreeing (Archiv CX XIII, 242) notes 
it as an earlier example than the NED. gives. This deriva- 
tion from OE. gréat perfects the rime with the other open 
¢ words. G’s derivation from OF. a gret ‘in agreement’ 
spoils the rime, while the ‘agreement’ has already been men- 
tioned in 562. 

563 plete. The verb with ¢ was probably an OF. by-form 
as in the noun. Chaucer also used the verb with ¢ in his 
Boethius. The vowel is correctly the open long ¢, although 
Chaucer once rimes it with close é’s in Tr. and Cr. II, 1468. 

567 lyfte. M. and O. take this word to be a past parti- 
ciple ‘lifted,’ while G. translated it ‘turned’ without explana- 
tion. I propose /yft(e) ‘weak, sinful,’ assuming to lyper to be 
adverbial and the linea translation of the Vulgate am oculus 
tuus nequam est (Matt. 20, 15), with a strengthening of the 
idea by repetition, as often: ‘Or else thine eye too wickedly 
is sinful.’ Lyft in the modified sense of ‘left,’ as in our left 
hand, is found in Cl. 981, 1581, Gaw. 698, 947. Our left 
(hand), usually assumed to be a Kentish form, may be one 
with i lowered in pitch to e by the preceding /, as in this 
Anglian form. 
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572 myke3. Still remains the greatest crux of the poem, 
although so clearly based on the Vulgate: Multi enim sunt 
vocati, pauci vero electi (Matt. 22, 14). M. made two pro- 
posals, one to connect the word with mik of Cur. Mund. 
2807 with the exceptional meaning ‘free laborer,’ a con- 
nection adopted by the NED. and a meaning given in 
Bradley-Stratmann; the second to assume be myke3 is for he 
myke3 ‘he chooses,’ without accounting for the form of the 
verb. G. proposed to interpret as ‘great ones,’ as if from 
the adjective mike ‘great’ in Hav. 960 with early noun 
inflection, calling attention to the medieval interpretation 
of the passage: ‘“‘many are called but few are chosen for the 
great places of the world.” In this he seems to be followed by 
O., who translates myke ‘one in high position’ with a question, 
but has no other comment. Holthausen (Archiv XC, 146) 
proposes in wyke3 ‘in offices’ for be myke3, also citing medieval 
interpretation. On the whole G’s suggestion seems the best, 
myke3 then being parallel to likes in the dialectal the likes of 
you, although this gives a short vowel form riming with the 
long é’s of the remaining lines. Yet it is to be hoped a still 
better explanation of this the greatest crux in Pearl may be 
found. For example, if wyke3 could mean ‘officers’ instead 
of ‘offices,’ both meaning and meter would be satisfied. 

573 pyke3. The rime calls for §, so that this is probably 
not from Scand. pikka ‘pick, choose’ as O. suggests, al- 
though the meaning would fit. A similar verb with é occurs 
in Gower’s Con. Amant. a half dozen times riming with words 
having 7, and in Chaucer, Merch. T., riming with liketh 
‘liketh.’ A Scotch and Northern English form with 2 still 
exists. 

584sum. The rime requires at least som ‘some’ of the same 
quality as the other rime words, while sém, OE. gesdm 
‘convenient, fit,’ here used as an adverb ‘conveniently, fitly, 
properly,’ would restore the rime and well suit the sense. 
Besides, it would be like this blundering copyist to confuse 
al and sém with the other expression al and sum (som). 

585 tom. M. gives the meaning ‘time,’ but G. and O. 
only ‘leisure.’ The Scandinavian word warrants ‘time,’ 
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however, as the Icelandic Dictionary shows, and that fits 
better here: ‘Others took more time,’ explained immediately 
as served longer, ‘but received no more hire.’ 

591 rert. Fick proposed ert=ered, OE. eardian ‘dwell,’ 
but that is impossible. On the other hand, rert=rered with 
shortening means not simply ‘raised’ as G., or ‘roused, 
awakened’ as O., but ‘established, set up as a law or institu- 
tion,’ a good Old English meaning and well adapted here. 

601-7 ryche—inlyche—chyche—dyche. Rimes of quality 
rather than quantity, the first two having , the second two 
y. 

602 joparde. Not ‘chance, hazard’ as O., but ‘chance of 
loss, peril,’ or ‘jeopardy’ as M. and G. 

605 chyche. For substantive use of the OF. adjective 
compare the Knight of Tour-Landry (EETS) p. 136; “A woman 
shulde not be a chiche of that she hathe gret plente.”’ 

609 dard. It has not been noted that the ME. daren ‘lurk, 
lie in fear’ may also be transitive ‘cause fear or awe,’ and that 
the transitive sense is in excellent contrast with fraunchyse: 
‘The graciousness of him who ever caused fear (or awe) is 
large to him,’ etc. Compare pat daren me full sore of Destr. 
of Troy 13530. 

611 reparde. M. glossed ‘kept back’ without explanation 
of form, and G. merely added ‘denied.’ O. suggests OE. 
*pearrian which, if it existed, would require supposing an 
unusual compound with OF. re- for so early a time. I pro- 
pose OF. repardir (respardir, repartir) ‘divide, separate,’ 
which suits the sense admirably and adequately explains the 
form of the word. 

616 lere. So MS., altered to here=hyre ‘hire’ by G., and 
so supported by Kélbing who thought he saw part of &. 
This makes good sense but presupposes a Kentish form 
such as does not otherwise exist inthe poem. _I propose bere, 
OAng. (ge)bére, ‘bearing, manner, society, position.’ This 
word makes good sense, a perfect rime, and may be explained 
either by a blurred 4 which has been read /, or by copyist’s 
confusion of / for 6 as in some other places noted in an intro- 
ductory paragraph. 
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617 abate. All editors have assumed a Nth. form of OE. 
abidan—abdd ‘awaited, continued, endured,’ of which they 
make borne the subject. I propose as simpler the past 
participle of abaten ‘cast down, humbled,’ which seems to me 
to strengthen the meaning of the passage and may be 
readily accounted for as to form; for similar past participles, 
see the note on 170. 

634 alow. M. rightly connects with OF. louer, Lat. 
laudare, but G. translates ‘allow,’ showing he has in mind OF. 
allouer, Lat. allocare, a different word. O. gives the proper 
source, OF. alouer, but the meaning ‘give credit to,’ which 
seems to suggest the other verb. The OF. verb has the 
forms aloer and alouer, the first making the rime correct. 
Gower rimes it regularly with OE. 6 words, as with woweth 
‘wooeth’ C. A. IV, 2282; with wowe ‘woo’ in IV, 2715; 
and four times with bowe ‘bend’; as well as with OF. rescowe 
(see Pl. 610) in V, 2020. 

647 plyt. M. glosses ‘danger, fault,’ while G. translates 
‘sore plight’ and in a note to 1075 opined that the poet used 
OF. plite ‘condition’ and OE. pliht ‘peril’ interchangeably, an 
opinion he again expresses in Acad. July 11, 1891; see also 
the note on 349. O. puts the two words together in his 
glossary, as if he assumed similar pronunciation. We must 
indeed assume interchange of meaning by our poet, but he 
uses the two words correctly in rime, as OF. plite here 
and in 1114, OE. pliht in 1075. The confusion in pronuncia- 
tion and spelling could have taken place only after ME. 
3t, MnE. ght. had completely lost the spirant 3(gh). This 
leaves only Cl. 1494 to be explained and for that it seems 
best to assume a copyist’s error. The ease of the inter- 
changed idea may be seen in this passage, in which the 
meaning ‘condition’ is possible, although ‘condition of 
peril, danger’ is probably to be accepted. 

648 roghe. The rimes of this section are of OE. 6h(éw), 
NF. 6 words, as alow (see note on 634) and rescoghe from 
NF. rescésse CF. rescousse. Roghe goes back to OE. rth 
‘rough,’ but has had the same development of vowel 
as OE. t6h ‘tough,’ Aéh ‘hough.’ We may reasonably 
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assume, therefore, that roghe is also an 6 word, OE. @ having 
been altered by the preceding r to a vowel of slightly higher 
pitch. 

692 a whyle. O. unites into a compound, but the words 
mean rather ‘one time’ than ‘space of time’ and should 
remain separate as in the MS. 

697 gome—dome—com—innome. A clear case of rime in 
quality only, dome having 6 (cf. 580), the other words at best 
a short close o. 

698 se3 hit. The rime requires sy3 Ait and sy3e occurs in 
rime in 308, 1033, while in other places it also interchanges 
with se3 (segh). In 702, 704, 705, 707 we must assume 
rime-words with final ¢ like justyfyet in 700, and all with -et 
pronounced as -i¢ in the unstressed syllable. 

709 con rede. Kélbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) proposed 
arede for the meter, a syllable between these two words 
being clearly lacking. But the form arede does not occur in 
the poems, if the glossary of Morris is to be trusted, and I 
propose cone =cunne the subj. Holthausen (Archiv CX XIII, 
242) had suggested inserting [so] before con. 

711 arepede. Compare the word in Sir Isumbras 6 and 
Sir Degrevant 8 (Thernton Romances). 

721 hys mylde. Kélbing, in the article above cited, pro- 
posed thys mylde, referring to Luke 18, 16, in which he appar- 
ently assumed that “them” of our modern version applies 
to the children instead of the disciples, to the latter of 
whom the “them” does refer in the parallel passage in 
Mark. 10, 14. For mylde, an adjective used substantively 
as applied to the disciplies, no apology need be made, but 
compare for the idea line 404. Holthausen’s extraordinary 
alteration of the line (Archiv XC, 147) into 


Jesus con calle (hem) to hym, he smylde 


need not detain us. 

730 pres. The rime requires long open ¢, and this is 
possible if we assume an adj. prés ‘precious, of price’ cor- 
responding to the noun prés, OF. preis, occurring in Pl. 419. 
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That there was such an adjective is clear from Gaw. 1945, 
prys pinges ‘valuable (precious) things,’ prys being a well- 
known variant of pres; cf. Engl. praise and price. Pur; 
perre pres may then be ‘through (among) precious jewels, 
or as G. translates it freely ‘among all earth’s gems.’ The 
insertion of (of) before pres, as proposed by Holthausen 
(Archiv CXXIII, 242) is unnecessary. While his trans- 
lation carries the general idea, G. failed to gloss pres or other- 
wise explain it. M., followed by O., glossed as a noun, 
the latter calling it a ‘“‘quasi-adj.” of pres (419). M. had also 
given the impossible meaning ‘press’ for this place. 

752 properte3. For rime the word must clearly be pro- 
perty3, corresponding with property of 446, and O. rightly 
emends it. When losing stress OF. final é has regularly 
become MnE. y, asin assembly, city, country, privy, treaty. 
In the dialect of the copyist this change may have begun 
as early as his time—near end of the fourteenth century; 
cf. discussion in introductory paragraph. With such varied 
writing of the same original sound, and perhaps with double 
pronunciation even in the dialect of the poet, it is not 
strange that the e-form of the word is written here for the 
y-form, the y-form for the stressed e-form in meyny (Pl. 892); 
synglerty (Fl. 429); and’as I shall hope to show in query of 
Pl. 803. The confusion of final unstressed e has been 
sufficiently shown in an introductory paragraph. 

778 depres. Here deprés, a form not uncommon in ME. 
writings beside that with the short vowel of the modern word; 
cf. especially the uncompounded prése(n), presse(n), and 
MnE. crease, cres(t); release beside ME. relessen. 

791 hyl coppe. It seems to me quite impossible that our 
poet could have written so false a rime, and I propose a copy- 
ist’s error for hyl cot ‘hill dwelling.’ This better accords 
with im, the governing word, as well as fully with the situa- 
tion of the city itself. Similarity in general meaning—the 
city is on a hill—has misled the scribe. 

792 Jirm. So the MS. here and elsewhere, except Jhrm 
(804) by copyist’s confusion of / and 4, and Jrim (816) by 
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careless transposition of the letters. This abbreviation has 
usually been expanded into the modern Jerusalem when the 
correct form in many places should be a word of three sylla- 
bles accented on the first and last, as I believe always in this 
poem. Accent on the first syilable for alliteration with 7 is 
shown by 804, 817, and accent on the last syllable by rime in 
all cases. Historically a three-syllabled Jersalem is the 
natural development from OE. 3ersalem (Hiersalem), Orm’s 
jerrsalem, which then became Jersalgm by OF. influence 
on the initial consonant, and only finally Jerusalem under 
Lat. influence so far as the extra syllable, stress, and quantity 
of the last vowel are concerned. For Jersalem see the metri- 
cal requirements of Chaucer at R. of R. 554; C. T. A. 463, B. 
3386, D. 495, I. 51, but Jerusalem in B. 3786, and Gower 
C. A. V, 7019. A form with three syllables will also better 
suit aJl examples in Clannesse. See Fischer (Langzeile de 
Gawaindichters p. 62) on Cl. 1159. 

795-97 Juelle—melle. Compare 1118, 1124 for the same 
rime with short vowels in these words, 925 and 929 for the 
long vowel forms. The doublets méle—melle are natural 
developments of OE. contracted mélan and the uncontracted 
méodelian, ME. medlen(mellen). As naturally, the OF. 
word jouel appears in the three forms—juéle with accent 
on the last syllable in Pl. 23, 929; juel(/e) with similar stress 
in Pl. 795, 1124; juel with shifted stress when not in rime, 
as in Pl. 249, 253, 277, 278. 

800 felonye. For the form compare Cl. 205, though there 
alliterating on the first syllable. OF. stressed ie in final posi- 
tion regularly became ME. é@ as in sé ‘see (of a bishop),’ 
fe ‘fee’ from OF. fie(fief), fees in Cl. 960, and whether final 
or not when retaining stress; cf. Behrens, Franzésische 
Sprache in England, pp. 146, 148. Such a rime as felonye 
( = feloné)—bé—fré—hé is regular therefore, although with 
shifted stress the word as regularly became felonie, later 
felony, as with most similar words—clergy, company, hypo- 
crisy, and others. 

802 men. The MS. word has been variously emended, 
M. G. O. altering to nem, that is ném ‘took, seized.’ Fick 
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and Kdélbing retain men, explaining as OF. mehaigner ‘maim,’ 
each changing the preceding lande, the first to bonde, the 
second to hande. Holthausen (Archiv XC, 147) more radi- 
cally alters to in honde [con| nem. Against nem it may be 
urged that the close é would be an imperfect rime with 
Jersalém, with which an open ¢ rimes in drgm (790), bém (814), 
clém (826), and I hope to show in seme (838), all the exam- 
ples in this series of stanzas. With men ‘maim’ the vowel 
gives correct rime, but the final consonant is opposed by the 
poet’s careful usage. Now confusion of m and m is one of the 
copyist’s most frequent errors. There are at least eighteen 
cases in the poems, of which ten are examples of n(nn) 
written for m. Of the latter five have final » for m,as hen 
for hem (P1. 532), Bepelen for Bepelem (C1. 1073), cun for cum 
(Pat. 519), hyn for hym (Gaw. 865), welcon for welcom (Gaw. 
2240). In Pl. 861 lonbe is copied for lombe. Under these cir- 
cumstances I believe there can be no question of making the 
rime correct in every respect by reading mem ‘maim,’ with 
Anglo-Norman monophthonging of ai to ¢ as in clém (826), 
and the final m form of OF. mahaigner, the form which has 
since prevailed. 

For the idea, mém ‘mutilate, injure’ better suits the paral- 
lel of the buffeted, scourged and crucified Jesus, while it is 
not inapplicable to the “sheep before her shearers,” which is 
often injured by careless use of the shears in the process of 
clipping. The word may be assumed to be present subjunc- 
tive ‘should maim (deprive of something)’ in the hypotheti- 
cal case. 

803 query. Rime and accent require guere with é instead 
of y, as already noted for the y-forms of meyny (892) and 
synglerty (429); see note on 752. The NED’s assumption 
of a noun from Lat. gueri ‘to complain,’ for this place only, 
fails to account for the accent or the rime. OF. querie 
‘requisition,’ as given by Godefroy, in some such meaning as 
‘demand’ would better fit the place, while the stressed é-form 
for the rime would be explained exactly like that of felonye 
(=feloné) of 800. For a similar example in Chaucer, 
compare his doublets perree—perrye ‘jewelry,’ from OF. 
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pierrie. Such explanation of query (=queré) makes the 
passage better applicable to Matt. 26, 63 (27, 12) and Mark 
14, 16 (15, 5), as indicated also by the following line of the 
poem. The poet has in mind the application of Js. 53, 7 to 
the above gospel passages as first made by Philipin Acts 8, 
32 f. 

813 folde. It is difficult to believe this is the same word 
as folde ‘fold, enfold’ of 434, any more than that fly3e just 
before it is ‘flay’ as M. G. O. make it. For the latter, Holt- 
hausen (Archiv CXXIII, 242) proposed OE. flygan, that is 
OAng. flégan ‘put to flight, pursue,’ which improves the 
meaning. I suggest that folde is ME. fglde(m) ‘put in fold, 
capture, imprison.’ The two verbs would then mean ‘pur- 
sue and capture,’ the latter perhaps somewhat better than 
the NED’s ‘bend, throw down, overcome’ from the other 
ME. folden. 

826 clem. Much discussion went on earlier upon this 
word, M. originally glossing ‘claim’ and later shifting to 
OE. cléman ‘smear’ in the sense of ‘lay on,’ comparing /s. 
53, 6. M.’s gloss ‘claim’ assumed the monophthonging of 
OF. ai to ¢, and Behrens (Franz. Sprache p. 126) had so 
considered it. Nor is the poet’s use of clayme vb. and sb. 
(Cl. 1097, Gaw. 293) an objection, since the similar double 
forms strayne (Gaw. 176) and streny (Pl. 151), as well as 
several other doublets also occur in the poems. 

829-30 swatte—pere. Clear cases of a copyist’s error for 
swete, pare, the latter the less common form but again 
occurring in rime in 1121. 

838 i seme. M. and G. read in-seme, O. inseme. In 
explanation M. cites only OE. gesdme, without further 
explanation. O. follows Miatzner in assuming, for this 
single instance, a modification of the vowel in OE. samen 
‘together,’ O. comparing OE. geséman. These explanations 
imply a close é, when the rime requires ¢; see note on 802. 
To perfect the rime, with even better meaning as it seems 
to me, I propose im seme ‘in seam, place of joining, border,’ 
an appropriate place for the seals. See the parallel brydde; 
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on seme; of Gaw. 610. The final e is then at most a dative 
ending and probably mute here, not an e corresponding to 
en of OE. samen. Besides, the latter word is usually pre 
served in full in these poems, as in P]. 518. For seam ‘border’ 
cf. also OHG. saum ‘ora, lacinia, limbus.’ The preposition 
in is written 7 in the MS., as at 9, 13, 22, 30, 56 to take some 
early examples, and is often combined with the following 
word as a proclitic (cf. O.’s Introd. x, footnote). 

841 pechche. This has always been explained as OF. 
pechet, Fr. péché, ‘sin, offense,’ but with no explanation of 
the change of stress, loss of final ¢, shortening of the first 
vowel, or applicability to the passage. What can ‘sin of 
other hue than jolly white’ mean? I propose peche ‘piece, 
patch’ from AN. péche corresponding to OF. piece ‘piece,’ 
with shortening of the vowel, indicated by the double con- 
sonant. The Anglo-Norman monophthonging of ie is well 
known, as also the Old French dialectal divergence of c-ch. 
For the latter compare English lach-et beside lace ; catch beside 
chase; pinch (pinchers) beside pincers; pleach ‘interweave 
boughs,’ ME. plechen, CF. plecier; vetch beside CF. vece; 
grudge, ME. grucchen, beside CF. grucier. 

For the lowering of the vowel pitch from e to a of patch, 
see the similar lowering of pitch before.a following low- 
pitched consonant, perhaps assisted by a low-pitched con- 
sonant preceding, in the following words: cratch ‘crib,’ ME. 
crecche, OF. creche; latch ‘moisten’ (Mid. Sum. III, ii, 36) 
beside British etch, Amer. leach, OE. leccean; match ‘mate, 
equal,’ ME. meche (macche), OE. *mecce (mecca); batch, ME. 
bache, OE. *bec(c) mutated form of bacan ‘bake’; hatch 
‘half-door’ beside Nth. Eng. heck, ME. hacche, OE. hac(c) 
‘hurdle, grating’; hatch vb., ME. hacchen, OE.* heccean paral- 
lel to Germ. hecken; Sch. dratch(dretch) ‘delay,’ ME. drecchen 
and probably OE. dreccean ‘vex, trouble,’; thatch, ME. 
pechene, OE. Secen ‘cover, roof’; thatch vb., ME. pecchen, 
OE. peccean; watch sb., ME. wacche, OE. wacce ‘watch, 
vigil; watch vb., ME. wecchen, OE. weccean (weccean); dial. 
ratch ‘stretch, pull’ beside retch and lengthened reach, ME. 
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rachen (rechen), OE. raccean; scratch, ME. cracchen (crecchen), 
OE. “cretsian; perhaps platch ‘strike with sounding blow,’ 
if from OE. *pletian (cf. OE. plettan). In other words the 
vowel change, of which there are enough certain examples, 
would make pechche of Pl. 841 the original of the hitherto 
obscure patch, in meaning originally ‘piece,’ then specifically 
‘a piece used in mending.’ Besides, the principle of the 
change explains the etymology of a number of other words, as 
batch, hatch. 

The meaning admirably suits the place. ‘This Jerusalem 
Lamb had never piece (patch) of other hue than beautiful 
white,’ as in 1133 and Erkenwalde 85. The poet is empha- 
sizing the Lamb’s spotless raiment as symbolic of his sinless 
life, but not the sinlessness of that life itself. 

845 teche. OF. taiche ‘spot, stain,’ AN. téche, ME. 
t@che (tache), the last another example of the vowel change 
mentioned in the preceding note. The word is now preserved 
dialectally in tetchy, derived from another meaning of the 
word, as ‘manner, condition.’ 

850-852 blesse—lesse. In rime here the adverb /es(lesse) 
must have short quantity, as the adjective /esse has in rime 
with distresse, blesse at 339. As usual in these poems the 
adjective and adverb have the same form, now /¢s now lesse, 
and the adjective as Jasse in 491, 599, 600, 601, 853. But 
in 950 the compound adverb nawpeles rimes with long open 
é’s, as the adverb /és must also do with obé¢s in 888. This 
suggests the possibility of its having a long vowel in 864 and 
876. In the first the rime is with mes, which M. and O. 
wrongly connect with messe ‘mass’ of 497 and other places 
in the Alliterative Poems. G. rightly glosses ‘meal,’ but 
connects without question with OF. mes ‘course at meal.’ 
The gloss is correct as shown by Gaw. 999, 

Bope at mes and at mele messe; ful quaynt, 
where both mes ‘meal’ and messe3 ‘courses at meal’ occur in 
the same line and must have different meanings. The 
NED. connects mes with the OF. word, but the CtDict., 
rightly as I believe, suggests confusion between OE. mése, 
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myse (Goth. més) ‘table, meal’ and OF. mes to account 
for the modern meanings of mess as both ‘meal’ and ‘portion 
of a meal.’ Certainly a ME. més with long vowel occurs in 
Cur. Mund. 12559, where it rimes with dés ‘dais,’ and in 
27904 as mese riming with dése ‘dais.’ In Thomas of Ercl. 
229 it rimes with desse(=dése) ‘dais,’ in Skelton’s Magnif. 
1009 with prése ‘press,’ while examples of an early MnE. 
mease (meeze) are found, as in Lodge and Greene’s Looking 
Glass for London, p. 20. The OE. word would have given 
ME. més, but the close é may have been lowered in pitch 
by the preceding m as in mead, meal, and thus make a 
perfect rime with /¢s. 

In 876 the adjective Jes rimes with resse (874), OE. rés 
‘rush, onset, race,’ which is prevailing ME. rés with long open 
vowel, doubtless under the influence of the low-pitched r. 
This example in PI. is the one case of resse cited, although in 
Alexander 2979 reys, presumably long, rimes with chaumbres, 
probably a rime in quality only. The word is res in Cl. 
1782, and in Gaw. 1164, 1899. For the form with long e 
compare Cur. Mund. 6580, riming with Moysés, Orm’s 
Moysés; 8879, riming with blése ‘blaze’; 25433, riming 
with chés ‘chose’; Gower’s C. A. III, 1152 and 1671, riming 
with pes ‘peace’; VI, 58, riming with drinkelgs, and numerous 
other instances. It would seem that resse (874) should be 
emended to res. That the poet should use double forms of 
ls (lesse) in such a series of rimes as 850-852, 862-64, 874-76, 
886-88, 898-900, 910-12, is not strange. 

865 farande. Bjérkman (Scand. L-W, p. 209, 283) as- 
sumes Scandinavian, not Old English origin as O. For 
the semantic change, cf. the colloquial a going business, that 
is ‘going well.’ 

892 pay swe. K6lbing proposed pat for pay, and O. 
follows, assuming swe as third plural by invoking the con- 
struction according to sense. M. and G. retain pay, without 
making clear the construction of it. Not the least point 
against the emendation is the fact that, if emended, swe 
should be swed, to agree with the other past tenses of the 
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quatrain. I believe that it is possible to retain the MS. 
reading without exceptional change of any sort. 

In the stanza the poet is paraphrasing Rev. 14, 3, second 
clause, and 4-5. He begins with et nemo poterat dicere can- 
ticum, nisi illa centum quadraginta quattuor millia qui empti 
sunt de terra. Now there is nothing corresponding to the 
nist clause except Bot pat meyny, which is necessary to 
complete the comparison. Then, not wishing to repeat the 
‘one hundred and forty four thousand,’ which he has already 
introduced from verse 1 in lines 869-70, and not using the 
first clause of verse 4 at all, he paraphrases hi sequuntur Ag- 
num, quocumque ierit; Hi empti sunt ex hominibus primitie 
Deo et Agno, and follows with verse 5 in the last quatrain. 
The MS. reading pay swe may be kept intact by closing the 
first sentence of the stanza with meyny, here accented on the 
last syllable and equivalent to meyne; cf. noteon 752. The 
For pay arn bo3t, etc., is a paraphrase of the last clause of 
verse 5, with the de terra of verse 4, to avoid the use of 
empti sunt twice. Closing the sentence in the middle of the 
line is unusual in this poem, but occurs in the other poems, 
and even here the break is scarcely more than in 965. 

898 dystresse. The form distres for the noun and dis- 
tresed for the verb in Cl. 1160, 880 respectively may well 
indicate that dystresse in this place was probably dysérés, 
and a perfect rime for /gs (900). It would thus be a doublet 
of dystresse in rime at 337, and perhaps on that account was 
miscopied by thescribe. Fora discussion of the double forms 
of similar words, see Behrens, Franz. Sprache p. 89, and note 
MnE. cease beside recess. 

905 among. The frequent unvoicing of final g in these 
poems should be sufficient reason for emending to amonc, in 
agreement with flonc ‘flung’ of 1165. Cf. nobynk for nopbyng 
(Pl. 308, 496, 587); bynk ‘thing’ (Cl. 819, 1359, Gaw. 1526), 
and Knigge p. 69 for similar examples. 

908 lose. The rime requires a long open @, developing 
naturally from OE. losian, ME. /gsen, the vowel of MnE. 
lose being a later development. 
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910 expresse. The uncompounded pres rimes long open 
¢ at 957, and the compound depres at 778. There is no rea- 
son, therefore, why expresse here should not be exprés, not- 
withstanding expresse of Cl. 1158. With the long form of the 
uncompounded word, compare Spenser’s preace and similar 
examples in early Mod. Eng. 

For the rimes of this section it is worthy of note that /és 
(/¢) is the prevailing form in the poem of OE. /és, occurring 
nine times alone or in the compounds naupelés (-1¢3), never 
pe lés, five times in rime (864, 876, 888, 900, 950). To these 
must be added, as implying a long open ¢ form, nowpelese 
(889) and neverpelese (912, 913). The first of these repeats 
the never pe les of 888, a clear rime with an open ¢ vowel, 
the second in rime with the expresse (exprés) discussed in the 
first part of the paragraph. 

911 blose. M. had suggested Scand. (Icl.) dlossi ‘flame,’ 
and Mitzner, Bradley-Stratmann follow, although blossi 
would give a short vowel and voiceless s. Holthausen 
(Archiv CXXIII, 234) proposed ON. dldsi ‘blower,’ which 
would account for the vowel and consonant, while in the 
sense of ‘boaster’ would be possible in the passage. Bjérkman 
(Scand. L-W, p. 231) thinks this one example not sufficient ~ 
to determine Scand. influence. G. proposed OF. dlos 
which Godefroy defines as ‘den.é, privé’ and G. as ‘churl,’ 
with which I am inclined to agree. The final voiced s 
would be the same as in clos, porpose (183-5, 508-12). 

914-21. The lines are a clear example of close and open 
o’s riming together, done, bone, mone, and perhaps hone (921) 
having close 6, won a short o of similar close quality, and 
trone a clear open §. The etymology of hone is obscure, but 
it rimes close 6 in Cur. Mund. 

922 note. M. glossed ‘city,’ G. ‘delight,’ neither with any 
explanation, while O. has put this word and mote (of musical 
character) ‘song’ (879) together. The poet really uses three 
words of this form: mote, OE. notu ‘use, advantage, employ- 
ment,’ in Pl. 155, Cl. 381, 727; note, OF. note ‘sign, note (of 
music), song,’ Lat. nota, in Pl. 879, 883; note adj. and sb., 
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doubtless (though unrecorded) OF. note ‘noted, excellent,’ 
Lat. notus. The last is used as an adj. in Gaw. 2092, as sb. 
in this passage, and perhaps in Cl. 1233 as M. and CtDict. 
place it, although it might there be the first mote cited above. 
Here pat noble note ‘that noble excellent (place)’ is of course 
Jerusalem. 

934 gote. The rime requires an open 9, and probably there 
was an OE. got, an o-stem parallel to OE. gut ‘gut.’ This 
might readily become ME. g@te under the influence of the 
oblique case and plural forms. 

938 spakk. The regular singular form of this word, in 
accordance with the poet’s use as given in the note on 270, 
should be spek(e) as in Cl. 1220, Gaw. 1288. The rimes 
indicate that the poet here used the ME. doublet spake, which 
the copyist, perhaps by confusion with spak ‘quick, quickly, 
has written spakk. We may safely emend. 

947 flake. Miatzner, followed by O., connects the word 
with Icl. flake ‘hurdle, shield of wicker,’ taking moote (948) as 
‘moat.’ The interpretation seems forced, since we have 
already been told (896) hys flok is lyk to hymself of lote and hwe, 
while in 923 the comparison is made bet ween the spotlessness 
of the Lamb’s company and the city. Besides, wythouten 
mote in all other recurrences in the refrain must mean 
‘without spot.’ Bradley-Stratmann must be right in pro- 
posing flake ‘fleck, blemish,’ comparing ON. fleckr, and 
Bjérkman thinks there must have been a native word 
(Scand. L-W, p. 237-8). There should be no difficulty in 
assuming an unrecorded OE. *flec, ME. flake by the change 
noted in comment upon 388. 

957-8 pres, rote. Both with long open vowels, prs like 
prece vb. (Gaw. 2097), deprés of 778, and presed (Cl. 1249, 
Gaw. 830). OE. rotian ‘become rotten’ gave Midland 
English rjten as in Orm, the MnE. form representing a 
shortening before the dental ¢, as in hot. 

962-71. The rimed words should all be emended to -our 
endings, all but cloystour warranting this form by reason of 
their origin. As O. points out, cloystour may be a NF. form 
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from Lat. claustorem, parallel to OF. cloistre from Lat. 
claustrum. The latter form the poet uses as cloyster in Gaw. 
804. 

981 keved. O. has altered the word to dbreved, but need- 
lessly, and especially spoiling the rime with the four open 
é’s preceding. Keved, that is kéved, is the past participle of 
kéve (320), Scand. kefja ‘dip, sink down.’ The dreamer is on 
the bank above the brook and can therefore rightly say of 
the latter, ‘Beyond the brook from me sunk down (or de- 
pressed).’ 

1000, 1007 wale. Possibly Scandinavian, says Bjérkman 
(Scand. L-W, p. 257), citing Icl. velja, OSwed. velia, ‘choose.’ 
Both ME. wdalen and welen occur, and the variation may be 
explained by a lowering of e to a by influence of the low- 
pitched w and J. 

1004 pale. G. and O. assume a verb ‘grow pale,’ but O. 
proposes OF. pallir ‘pall’ as the original although that verb 
become ME. pallen. Holthausen (Archiv XC, 147) would 
emend con to com. 

1013 ty3t. The rime requires ¢yt (=¢jt), the meaning as 
well as form of ¢y3¢ giving little satisfaction. I propose Scand. . 
tit, neut. of tidr ‘frequent, usual, often spoken of, famous,’ 
and metaphorically ‘lear, beloved.’ The adjective occurs in 
Destr. of Troy 6738. 


Menelaus and Thelemon the tore king with theire tite batels, 


and in Stewart, Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II, 258, Tytest that tyme he 
was. It is also implied, as the NED. points out, by the 
adverbs titely (titly, titlike) in Sir Tristrem 2518, 1340 and in 
Wm. of Palerne 2528. This emendation removes another 
of the examples in which 3¢ has been supposed to equal ¢ 
alone; see the discussion of adyte (349). The copyist’s 
blunder was probably due to the greater frequency of ¢ty3f, 
as at 503, 713, 1053 in this poem and several times in the 
others. The quatrain 1013-16 forms an ascending series: 
“The tenth is well spoken of, the eleventh noble, the twelfth 
most excellent in every condition,” etc. 
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1028 repayre. G. is wrong in assuming OF. reparer, which 
could not give the diphthong, but O. has corrected by refer- 
ring to OF. repairer ‘resort, return, come together.’ 

1031 cayre. The NED., followed by O., connects with OF. 
quarer, explaining that the vowel has been modified for the 
rime but taking no account of the consonantal change neces- 
sary. Even such a vowel change should be assumed only as 
a last resort. M., Miatzner, G. and Bjérkman (Scand. L-W, 
p. 64) assume Scand. keyra ‘lash, prick on, drive, etc.,’ ME. 
commonly ‘go, move, take one’s self,’ as often in the Allit- 
erative Poems and other works. 

1041 whate;. M., followed by O., regard as a variant of 
was (wat3), O. having a special note and making use of the 
form for a particular purpose in his Introduction. It should 
be enough to point out that ¢; is never equivalent to ée3. 
Besides, OE. wes in rimes of this poem always has voiceless 
s, as wace (65), wasse (1108, 1112). G. makes byr) whate; 
a compound and this best suits the situation, although his 
gloss ‘birth-omens’ may perhaps be improved. Beside OE. 
hweat (hwat) ‘omen, augury’ we have Icl. hwata ‘make speed, 
hasten,’ and Awatan ‘an urging on, pushing on,’ so that I 
suggest ‘succession’ as not out of keeping with the other 
meanings, and probably belonging to the native word. 
I would place a semicolon after date; (1040), and put the 
next two lines together: ‘That is to say, as (according to) 
their birth-successions, the eldest always first thereon was 
placed’—a way of saying they followed in regular succes- 
sion from the eldest to the youngest. If from OE. hwet 
(hwat) the long vowel developes from the oblique case and 
plural forms. 

1064 reget. M. indexed without gloss, and G. glosses 
‘redeem’ without explaining. O. says ‘reproduce,’ and 
assumes re-+-get ‘obtain’ with an interesting note on a medie- 
val idea of a mass in heaven at which the Lamb was thought 
to officiate. Interesting as this is it does not wholly explain 
this difficult word, which the NED. gives up, saying “of 
obscure origin and meaning.” Again, both G. and O. 
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take reget as an infinitive with the preceding ¢o, when the 
latter bears the stress and is as much a part of the com- 
pound erto as in 664 and 833 for example. Further, com- 
pounds of OF. re- with native words are in general later than 
this time, only renew occurring in Chaucer and Wyclif, and 
that perhaps suggested by OF. renoveler, ME. renowlen as in 
Pl. 1080, first becoming renewlen.  Reget ‘re-get, get back 
or again’ is not cited in the NED. before 1604. 

As an OF. word seems called for by the phonology, I pro- 
pose a voiced form of NF. recheter, CF. receter, ‘receive, give 
refuge, call back,’ and the form here a past participle: 
“The lamb the sacrifice thereto received (or called back).”’ 
This fits the place, and the form is in accord with occasional 
voicings of ¢ to d, wh to w or qu, and a similar voicing of ch 
to 7 in MnE. ajar, grudge. The unvoiced form of the NF. 
word occurs in Sir Gawain as rechatand, rechated, the different 
vowel being accounted for by differences in Old French. 
The noun reset (1067) is from the corresponding CF. variant. 

1066 lone. This should be Jéne for perfect rime, and I 
propose Scand. /dne ‘inlet’ instead of OE. lane as by O., 
which would give at best a vowel of wrong quality. The 
Scand. word is clearly in gradation relation with the English, 
and doubtless had the meaning ‘lane’ as well. See Sch. and 
Dial. Eng. loan (ione) ‘opening between fields, narrow street 
or way.’ 

1074 brym. M. placed with brymme ‘bank, shore’ (232), 
as do Matzner, G., O. It is probable that his is OE. brim 
‘wave, flood, sea,’ as brymme must be in Gaw. 2172, and 
perhaps in Cl. 365. The water of the stream has been especi- 
ally described as shining wonderfully in 1057-8. Broke; 
brym would then be ‘water of the brook.’ 

1075 ply3t. A clear case of confusion in meaning between 
OE. pliht ‘danger, peril’ and OF. plite, ME. plite ‘condition.’ 
See note on 647. 

1083 baly. A copyist’s error with y for final e, for bayl/ 
or bayle; compare note on 313-19. 

1097 enpresse. Fick first proposed enprise for the rime, 
noting Chaucer’s use in C. 7. 2540, Cur. Mund. 9802. The 
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true form is emprise, which the copyist has confused with 
enpresse (enprece) used by the poet in Pat. 43, 528. The 
meaning ‘undertaking’ hardly fits the place, and ‘result of 
undertaking, excellence, dignity’ are better. For the last 
meanings see Gower, C. A. I, 2066: 


And humbled him in such a wise 
To hem that were of none emprise. 


1141 wene. M. G. O. give to the word the unusual mean- 
ing ‘doubt,’ but the ordinary meaning ‘think of, believe’ 
is quite possible with the explanation of wounde hade in the 
next note. 

1142 wounde hade. The editors are chary of comment, 
apparently thinking that by giving to weme the unusual 
meaning of ‘doubt’ they have solved the difficulties of the 
passage. G. and O. cut off the line from the rest of the 
quatrain, and G. supplies a subject for wat; (1143) in his 
translation, while dodging the difficulty of wounde hade by 
translating ‘wounded sore.’ All have apparently taken 
hade as ‘had,’ thus leaving wat; without a subject. I propose 
wounde-hade as a compound, meaning ‘condition of being 
wounded, injury’; see the great number of similar com- 
pounds under Adc, héd in Bradley-Stratmann. It is then 
possible to read the first line with the rest of the quatrain 
and give the usual meaning to wene: ‘‘The Lamb’s delight 
(pleasure) none list to think of, though he were hurt; and 
wounded condition was not seen in his countenance, so 
gloriously glad were his glances.”” The clause beginning 
with and gives the reason why no one thought of the Lamb’s 
delight. The ending would thus be a Nth. form of OE. -hdd, 
or shortened form of -hdd, -héd. Otherwise we must supply a 
subject for wat}, which might be done by inserting [hit] 
before sene, without disturbing the meter. 

1156 walte. M. had connected with walten ‘roll, over- 
turn,’ with ho referring to the brook, but as G. points out it is 
unlikely the feminine pronoun would refer to the water. 
He proposes to connect with OE. wealdian ‘rule, control,’ 
and O. associates with wilde (812) from the same verb. This 
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requires making walte a Nth. form with shortening of the 
vowel, or perhaps deriving from ON. valda. I suggest the 
possible origin in wallen ‘surround with wall.’ Two obstacles 
intervene between the dreamer and the maiden, the stream 
and the wall of the city (Pl. 917, 1017, 1026), both figured in 
one of the MS. pictures (see Morley’s J/lustrations of English 
Religion p. 108). Within the wall the maiden is not re- 
strained in any sense, but is happy in a blissful life. The 
form of the word is exactly paralleled by bycalt (1161) from 
bicallen, while the similar wallit occurs in Barbour a little 
later. 

1161 bitalt. M’s gloss ‘aroused’ is too free, while G. and 
O. give ‘shaken.’ It is the figurative meaning of the OE. 
word which belongs here, ‘shaken in purpose, made uncer- 
tain, made to hesitate.’ 

1177 outfleme. M. glossed ‘banished,’ associating with 
fleme (334). G. gives ‘an outcast,’ although he also trans- 
lates ‘banished forth.’ O. gives ‘exile,’ the meaning of a 
noun set up by the NED. for this place only. No one has 
accounted for the unusual stress on the second element of a 
compound noun. As Miss Day pointed out in the article 
already cited, and as i have indicated in note to 349, the word 
is a past participle without final d. 

1180 swone. Swoune is both correct for rime and phono- 
logically, while in vowel it would accord with the allied form 
swowed of Pat. 442. 

1190 geven. There should be no hesitation in emending 
to givem or gyven, as required by the rime. It would then 
correspond to the infinitive gif of Gaw. 288, 365. No infini- 
tive geven is found in the poems. 

1196 clyven. M. glossed ‘cleave,’ separating from clyves 
(Cl. 1630), which he glossed ‘cleave, cling to.’ G. glosses 
‘cleave, pertain’ without further explanation, and O. ‘belong’ 
but incorrectly associating with cleven (66), that is cléven; 
see note on that passage. This is OE. clifian ‘adhere,’ from 
which the meaning ‘belong’ is a natural development. 


-—_-—_—---- 
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1201 sete sajte. O. unnecessarily inserts [hym] between 
the words. Sete sajte ‘make peace’ corresponds to several 
Scand. expressions, as the verb with fridi ‘peace’ and 
grid ‘truce.’ As sa3te itself is probably a Scand. borrowing 
(Bjérkman, Scand. L-W, p. 100), the idiom may well be so. 
While the reference of the peace is to Prince, a pronoun 
of reference is not needed, the passage not being exactly 
similar to Pl. 52 in which a pronoun of subjective reference 
is used. 


The purpose of this paper is not to explain away false 
rimes in the poem, but to consider such as seem false in the 
light of the poet’s best technique, the possibilities of the 
language in his time, and the undoubted evidence in other 
places of a careless copyist. The examination has shown, 
it would seem, that the poet of Pearl was much more con- 
siderate of rime accuracy than has been supposed, and that 
consideration of this possibility may in some cases assist in 
elucidating the meaning of certain lines. In Publ. of the Mod. 
Lang. Ass’n. XII, 326, C. S. Northup proposed a fuller dis- 
cussion of the rimes and I have no idea of forestalling him. 
I may here add a brief summary of some of the rime rela- 
tions considered by this paper. 

The final y—e rimes of stanzas 27, 29, 91 do not indicate 
imperfect rime technique, but are to be regarded as a copy- 
ist’s error, or the use of different signs for the same sound. 
The final y3e(y3)—vye rimes of stanzas 26, 38, 39, 87 must 
also be assumed to be correct, final y3(y3e) having lost all 
trace of a spirant consonant, just as the rimes of stanzas 51 
to 55 inclusive indicate the loss of a similar final spirant in 
the oghe(oj3e) ending. Imperfections of rime technique do 
occur at least in the following instances. Rimes of ¢—é 
are found in stanzas 6, 9, 10, 14, 82, 97, but only one example 
of different vowel quality in each six rimes. Rimes of 6—¢ 
occur in stanza 77 and 88, in the latter of which upone 
rimes with a close rather than an open 9, as rarely in Chaucer. 
This assumes that the adverb upon correctly rimes with open 
§ words in 208 and 824. Twice con with 9, perhaps 9, rimes 
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with § words, as in stanzas 32 and 69. Rimes of quality 
rather than quantity occur when in stanza 59 déme rimes with 
words having o=u; in 77 when won (=wun) ‘dwell’ rimes 
with 6, § words; and in 40, 45, and 76 when among or jonge 
rimes with stronge, songe, ponc respectively. Somewhat 
more numerous are similar rimes of j—y in stanzas 39, 51, 
53, 63, 65,95. Even taking these into account the rimes of 
Pearl may be assumed to be as accurate as those of most 
Middle English poets. 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 





III. THE FIRST VISIT OF ERASMUS TO ENGLAND 


As hero in the romance of scholarship, Desiderius Erasmus 
has few peers. His fame rests not alone upon his breaking 
with Scotism and Ciceronianism, but also upon the vigor 
and validity of the systems which he was instrumental 
in substituting. In England especially the effects of his 
doctrines culminated in far-reaching changes of church, 
state, and university. Most estimates of his career paint 
him as a Humanistic hero from the first—a master of dis- 
putation, a notable author, a scholar in Greek, an educator 
with theories full-formed, a torch-bearer of Humanism almost 
before the torch began to blaze. As a matter of fact, the 


1Compare Samuel Knight, The Life of Erasmus, Cambridge: 1726, 
pp. 1-21; Frederic Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (reprint of the 3rd edi- 
tion), London: 1896, p. 101; George Norcross, “Erasmus, the Prince of the 
Humanists,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
year 1898, Washington: 1899, pp. 363-80; J. A. Froude, Life and Letters of 
Erasmus, New York: 1895, pp. 37 ff.; Emile Amiel, Un Libre Penseur du 
XVIme Siécle—Erasme, Paris: 1889, pp. 49-57. Full grounds for a more 
rational view came with Francis Morgan Nichols, The Epistles of Erasmus 
. . « English Translation, London: I; 1901; but cf. p. 104, where, in 1494, 
Nichols rates him as “already the most accomplished scholar of the time.” 
A. truer appraisal of the facts is already broached in Ephraim Emerton, 
Desiderius Erasmus, New York, 1899, pp. 62, ff., but Emerton’s shrewd, 
if at times seemingly captious, estimate was hampered in detail, and conse- 
quently in inferences, by lack of materials which began to appear, two years 
after his publication, in Nichols’s admirable edition of the Epistles. Further 
progress in certain directions is discernible in William Harrison Woodward, 
Desiderius Erasmus, Concerning the Aim and Method of Education, Cam- 
bridge: 1904, pp. 10, ff. The Reverend T. M. Lindsay, ‘Englishmen and the 
Classica] Renaissance,” Cambridge History of English Literature, New York, 
1911, III, Ch. i, pp. 2-3, seems to return to the more enthusiastic and less 
considered view, in spite of his statements (p. 2) that Erasmus “had produced 
little or nothing” by 1499; “He was almost unknown and he had no sure 
prospects in life.” It might have been hoped that Kurt Schroeder’s 
“Platonismus in der Englischen Renaissance vor und bei Thomas Eliot” 
(Palaestra, LXXXIII, Berlin: 1920), would throw light on the Erasmus of 
1500; but Schroeder consulted none of the critical estimates of Erasmus 
published since 1894, when Froude’s Life and Letters of Erasmus was printed 
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turning-point in his affairs came with his first visit to Eng- 
land, and to that event and its antecedents both Erasmus 
and the world owe many of the fruits of his later career. 
To establish this view, it will be necessary to discuss in some 
detail his schooling, his university days, his residence at the 
College of Montaigu in Paris, his English friendships, and 
finally the visit to England in 1499. 

The life? of Erasmus began under a cloud. Born in 1466, 
the son of Margaret, daughter of a physician, and Gerard, 
translator of books, at Gouda (or Ter-Gouda) in the Low 
Countries, perhaps after “words of betrothal,’’ but cer- 
tainly out of wedlock, while his father, deceived as to Mar- 
garet’s death, was in Rome, Erasmus nevertheless received 
a liberal education beginning with his fourth year. At first 
he was taught privately, apparently by Peter Winckel of 
Gouda, afterward his guardian, but later at a “‘barbarous”’ 
school at Deventer belonging to the Chapter of the Church 
of St. Lebuin, where he remained until his fourteenth year. 
Thence he went to a school of the Brothers of the Common 
Life at Bois-le-Duc, where he seems to have remained under 
severe discipline until about 1482-83, when he entered the 
“Augustinian monastery of Emmaus in the district called 
Stein, which adjoined Gouda on the east.” The causes which 
led Erasmus to enter the monastery at Stein are too complex 


in England, and ignored Nichols entirely. Following Froude, he dates the 
first visit as 1497 and (p. 39) continues, ‘‘um Griechisch zu lernen, reiste er 
nach Oxford und hérte Grocyn und Linacre.” With Schroeder’s citations 
from the works of Erasmus and with his statement that ‘‘Bevor Erasmus 
1497 nach Oxford kam, hatte er P[lato] studiert, und zwar in lateinischer 
Ubersetzung,” the present study is not concerned. Henry Osborn Taylor’s 
Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century, 1920, I, 152-82, contains 
a notable estimate of the place of Erasmus in Renaissance thought, but its 
contribution to the question of Erasmus’s knowledge of Greek is nil, perhaps 
because the scale of the work admits little more than the statement (p. 159), 
“As Oxford possessed little Greek, he returned to Paris to resume its study.” 
When Erasmus had begun it, is not stated. 

? Nichols, Epistles, I, 5-103. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 
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for detailed discussion; suffice it to say that he reckoned him- 
self, in the later Compendium of his life, as “already ripe for a 
University” when he left Bois-le-Duc, but his guardian, 
Peter Winckel, so contrived matters that the boy, egged on 
by a former schoolmate at Deventer, Cornelius by name, 
entered the monastic order. At Stein begins the epistolary 
evidence concerning his life. His inheritance from his 
father seems to have been mismanaged by the guardian, 
perhaps to the advantage of Erasmus’s brother, Peter Gerard, 
with whom he afterward fell out. The statement that “when 
Erasmus joined the monastery, he was prepared, boy as he 
was, toassume the part of a missionary of Letters’ may well 
be taken witha grain of salt. That he was industrious cannot 
be doubted—he had his own way to make in the world—and 
that he coached young Cornelius Woerden in Terence is 
indubitable. Now, Cornelius had already been in Italy, and 
perhaps his account of that scholar’s paradise held out to his 
young coach the first vision of his promised land. Another 
intimate of Erasmus of Stein was William Herman, also of 
Gouda, whose relations with Erasmus were close—perhaps 
too close.’ Erasmus carried on, furthermore, a correspond- 
ence with one of the younger members of the convent, 
Servatius Rogerus, which illustrates ‘“‘a somewhat feminine 
side of the character of Erasmus, whom [it] exhibit[s] as 
having formed a devoted attachment to one of his own 
sex, which was not being returned with equal fervor.’® 
Besides this letter-writing, Erasmus was industrious as 
regards the classics. To Cornelius of Gouda he named as 


‘ Nichols, Episiles, I, p. 43. 

5 Cf. Infra, pp. 101-102. 

* For a notice of this trait in the character of Erasmus, see Havelock 
Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Vol. II, “Sexual Inversion,” 3rd ed., 
Philadelphia: 1918, p. 31. After the affair in the English boarding house, 
Erasmus seems to have learned the folly of committing all his thoughts to 
paper. A series of events took place at Stein which may or may not have 
involved William Herman, but which provoked talk and upon which, in 
1498, Erasmus did not enjoy looking back. (Cf. Nichols, pp. 170, 173. 
The references by Erasmus, as given, may as well concern Stein as Paris.) 
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his “authorities in Poetry, Maro, Horace, Naso, Juvenal, 
Statius, Martial, Claudian, Persius, Lucan, Tibullus and 
Propertius; in prose, Tully, Quintilian, Sallust, Terence 
[sic]; . . . for the observance of [the] elegances .. . 
Laurentius Valla,’’ upon whose collection some of Erasmus’s 
later work was based.? Of then-moderns, he seems to be 
familiar with AEneas Silvius, author of De Duobus Amantibus, 
Augustinus Dathus, Guarino, Poggio and Gasparino, all of 
whom he praises for ‘‘eloquence,’’ that is, eloguentia, smooth- 
ness and copiousness of diction.* It appears that his former 
schoolmaster at Deventer, Alexander Hegius, is ‘not 
altogether ignorant of Greek,’’ but here and elsewhere sure 
evidence is lacking that he had taught Erasmus the lan- 
guage.® It is perhaps worth noting that while at Stein 
Erasmus went on record in a letter to Servatius as condemning 
“borrowed sentences, or even what is worse, heaping up 
expressions, here out of Bernard and there out of Claudian, 
and fitting them or rather unfitly sewing them on to your own, 
as a crow might do with a peacock’s feathers. That is 
not,”’ he continues, ‘‘composing a letter, but merely putting 
letters together,” a sentiment which became the groundwork 
of the Antibarbarians. Erasmus’s own literary composi- 
tions at the monastery merit a moment’s consideration: 
several poetic juvenilia, including one de Casa natalitia puert 
Tesu, certain Varia Carmina, three satires, a poem Ad 
Lesbium de Nummo, and verses On the Contempt of Poetry: 


7 Nichols, I, p. 64. 

8 Nichols’s rendering, eloquence, is open to misinterpretation. 

® The only exception I can discover, which is not based upon inference, is 
the statement of Beatus Rhenanus, prefixed to the Basle edition (1536) of 
Origen, that at Deventer Erasmus “imbibed the rudiments of both lang- 
uages.” (Nichols, p. 23.) Now the events of Erasmus'’s early life as set forth 
by Beatus Rhenanus do not agree-in toto with the Compendium, a discrep- 
ancy which may be due to Beatus’s having first met Erasmus at Paris between 
say, 1503 and 1507. These youthful incidents, then, Beatus learned from 
conversations with Erasmus (J assume the most direct transmission possible), 
and, full of admiration for a friend, he was not beyond touching up the 
account of those early years with an ascription of a knowledge of Greek. 
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a prose manuscript of Laurentius Valla’s Elegantiae, an 
Oratio de Pace et Discordia, an Oratio Funebris, and the 
epistle De Contemptu Mundi.*° These works, however, 
could have brought him little fame, and none of a really 
substantial sort. 

It is probable that during these monastery days Erasmus 
made the acquaintance of James Batt, town-secretary at 
Bergen, whose friendly offices with the Bishop of Cambrai, 
Henry of Bergen," provided him with the next step in his 
climb to eminence. The Bishop, “hoping for a Cardinal’s 
hat,” required the services of a savant for his proposed 
journey to Rome, and the indications are that Batt prompted 
his friend to apply for the post. This Erasmus secured, 
and after due ecclesiastical formality as regards release from 
the monastery, he entered the Bishop’s service. Henry, 
however, because of ‘‘want of ready money,” did not secure 
the red hat, and the position of Erasmus became somewhat 
insecure. He left Stein about 1493 and entered the Bishop’s 
service at Bergen and Brussels, and perhaps at Cambrai. 
Henry at his most munificent proved an impecunious 
patron, and it may be, as hinted in the Compendium, that his 
cordiality toward Erasmus cooled. But he was sufficiently 
well disposed to further, or at all events not to prevent, the 
removal of Erasmus to Paris in the autumn of 1494, to the 
College of Montaigu. 

The Collége de Montaigu, founded in 1314 by Giles Aicelin, 

.Archbishop of Rouen, as the Collége des Aicelins,"* was 


10 Nichols, pp. 85-88. 

" Henry of Bergen was no mean figure. On February 11, 1495, the 
Milanese Ambassador in Fianders wrote from Bois-le-Duc that “His 
Majesty [Maximilian I] told me that this man [Sir Robert Clifford] when he 
was in England, divulged that this Duke of New York [Perkin Warbeck] was 
not the son of King Edward, but is the son of the Dowager Duchess of Bur- 
gundy and the Bishop of Cambrai.” (Pollard, Reign of Henry VII from 
Contemporary Sources, I, 102.) Professor Pollard, in his Introduction, re- 
fers to this hypothesis cautiously, but does not entirely reject it. 

? Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 1895, I, 512, 
515. 
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restored in 1388 by Pierre Aicelin de Montaigu, Bishop of 
Nevers and Laon and Cardinal, and received his name in 
commoration. About a hundred years later,.the college 
fell again into ruin and its revenues ceased. In 1483 Jean 
Standonc of Brabant became master, and under him Mon- 
taigu College again prospered through taking rich boarders 
and forcing them to support the pauperes. The great 
college reformer drew up an “exceptionally rigid code of 
Statutes,’ which included penalties such as stoppages of 
food and monastic prostrations, and even flogging for vio- 
lence and rebellion." Considering the frequency of street 
brawls between town and gown at the end of the Middle 
Ages, one concludes that the rod was not spared in the Rue 
Saint Etienne des Grés. Indeed, the college was under a 
most rigorous monastic discipline—not, however, surprising 
in that portion of old Paris which was the stronghold of the 
Augustinians. 

Exactly what led Erasmus to the College of Montaigu 
does not appear. It would be easy to point out the identity 
of order between Montaigu College and the monastery at 
Stein; the provision for poorer students already referred to; 
the desire for a rigorous regimen of academic life, to the end 
that he might reap greater intellectual harvests from his 
exertions; and perhaps the fact that “les pauvres Capettes 
de Montaigu’’ (regulation as to dress was strict) were, even 
during the residence of Erasmus. not required to do more 
than attend college lectures to obtaina degree.“ Life at “the 
lousy college they call Montaigu,”’ as Rabelais dubbed it in 
the Gargantua (Chap. XX XVII), was not luxurious. Erasmus 
suffered it as a student until the end of 1495, when he 


13 Rashdall, II, 620. 

4 Ibid., p. 620. For a notice of the use of the rod as penance and punish- 
ment in the Augustinian Order, see the Reverend William M. Cooper, A 
History of the Rod, London: revised edition, N. D., pp. 79-80. 

% Rashdall, II, 500. Note 2 shows, however, that it is the Statutes of 
1501 for Montaigu College which contain the provision, a possible academic 
sanction of a then-existing fact. 
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returned to his episcopal patron and also to Stein. Long 
afterward he complained of the bad eggs, the fish diet, and 
an infected bedchamber on his own score, and blindness, 
madness, leprosy, and death on the score of others at this 
Renaissance Dotheboys Hall. The hardships brought on an 
attack of intermittent fever, from which Erasmus recovered 
through the intercession of St. Geneviéve—her church 
stood hard by the college—and which led to his writing some- 
time later a Carmen Votivum for his restoration to health. 
Besides preaching some sermons, he contributed to the 
Annales of the French Kings, written by his friend Robert 
Gaguin and published September 30, 1495, a commendatory 
Epistle, his first published work. 

After health had returned at Bergen and Stein, Erasmus 
came back again to Paris, this time in a new status. He 
became a tutor’ and later, in 1496, a resident of a boarding 
house in which lived several young English noblemen, 
including Thomas Grey, “whom Erasmus’s English biogra- 
phers have generally supposed to be a son of the Marquis of 
Dorset.’”"” Robert Fisher, cousin of Dr. John Fisher, and 
William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, a courtier of Henry VII and 
a chamberlain to the Queen. With these three Erasmus 
established the best of relations, and on his own evidence, 
however prudential, it may be concluded that the young 
men appreciated his scaolarship and his ability to teach. 
Through them, it seems, an English ecclesiastic offered 
Erasmus preferment in exchange for tutoring and a benefice 
in England, but Erasmus would not, as he wrote somewhat 
sententiously to Father Nicholas Werner, then head of 


6 Nichols, I, 109. 

17 Tbid., p. 115. Why Nichols so much distrusts Knight’s identification 
does not exactly appear. Besides Nichols’s references, I may add the 
allusion in the Paston Letters to “My Lord Haryngton, Lord Marcas son,”’ 
made Knight of the Bath in November, 1494. If the Thomas Greys are 
identical, the young man was at that time seventeen years old, not an 
unusual age for such an honor, considering his lineage. (Paston Letters, 
ed. Gairdner, III, 384, and Note 1. Cf. Epistles, I, 128, note.) 
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the conventual house at Stein, “by any bribe . . . be led 
away from sacred studies.’’! 

The acquaintance with Lord Mountjoy soon ripened into 
a substantial friendship. Aside from the tuition in rhetoric 
which Erasmus gave him, and for which, it may be assumed, 
the teacher was amply paid, their relations developed into 
such a mutual regard on both sides that some of the argu- 
ments on matrimony which formed part of the instruction 
of the young man became later a part of De Conscribendis 
Epistolis, begun at about this time at Mountjoy and Fisher’s 
instigation.'® The exercises had a bearing upon Mountjoy’s 
life in that (in, say, April, 1497) he returned to England 
to marry Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Say of Hert- 
fordshire. During the bridegroom’s absence, Erasmus 
seems to have written to him in regard to the treatise of 
Letter-Writing and to have received an encouraging reply. 
Mountjoy’s absence probably continued till 1498,2° when, 
still a minor, he received permission in spite of his marriage 
to continue his studies in Paris. 

Meanwhile matters had gone less smoothly with Erasmus. 
Toward the end of July, 1497, he became involved in a 
scandal in the English boarding house, which forced him to 
quit his comfortable quarters, seemingly at the instigation 
of the “‘half-Scot’”’ tutor, with whom he seems to have been 
previously on excellent terms. Now, however, no censure is 
extreme to hurl at this disturber,2* One who reads Erasmus’s 


18 The whole of this Epistle (49) is a palpable attempt to impress rural 
friends with the urban importance of Erasmus and his English connections, 
and to justify the extension of his leave from the monastery for study. 

19 Nichols, I, 129-30. 

20 bid. Cf. Hall’s Chronicle, summer of 1497, when Mountjoy was 
present as a part of the force assembled in London to suppress the Cornish 
uprising. 

21 Nichols, I, 130, ff. I cannot identify this old man, whom Erasmus 
accuses of being a spy in the pay of the English Crown. As for the identifi- 
cation with Eden, the Englishman with whom Erasmus stayed in 1511, such 
an “old feud” does not heal. The testimony finds a commentary in the 
testimony of Jacques de Vitry, fantastically exaggerated perhaps, respecting 
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denials in the affair finds suspicion growing stronger that 
he protests too much. To the house Erasmus could not 
return, in spite of the protests of young Grey and Fisher. 
He remained on fairly good terms with the propriétaire, 
though he seems to have owed her money, and on the best 
of statuses with the two English youths. He took up a tem- 
porary residence with another pupil. 

By the winter of 1497-98, it will be seen, Erasmus presents 
a figure of some complexity. From obscurity he had 
risen to a rather notable‘position by his own unaided efforts 
and his wits. His intellectual powers were great, and his 
educational opportunities, of which he had made use with an 
extraordinary and persistent devotion, had permitted him to 
lay in a goodly store of learning. He was known as a poet, 
though he could not be called famous. He was a thorough 
and inspiring teacher. His literary friends included Robert 
Gaguin, the historian of Paris, William Herman of Gouda, 
of whose poetry he was somewhat sanguine, Hector Boece 
of Dundee, with whom he had attended the Collége de Mon- 
taigu, and others of no less note at that time. Of his personal 
friends he might expect more in the way of pecuniary com- 
fort. Though as a patron Henry of Bergen had left much 
to be desired, the group of young Englishmen promised well, 
provided they were rightly handled. His easnings as tutor, 
if not large, at least kept the wolf from the door; his pupils 
included a young man of Lubeck, whose father paid well. 
James Batt was always to be relied upon for assistance and 
influence. But iil-health—the Paris of that day was swept 
intermittently by fever and pestilence—and a delicate 
constitution demanded more of comfort and ease than many 
poor scholars could command. That prudential trait 


sexual immorality at the University of Paris some two hundred and fifty 
years earlier (Historia Occidentalis, Duai, 1596, pp. 277-79, a sentence or 
two from which is quoted by Rashdall, II, Part ii, pp. 690-91). There is 
little reason to believe that in Erasmus’s day student life had completely 
changed its character, or more than acquired a new set of external appear- 


ances. 
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in the character of Erasmus which, along with the customs of 
the day, led him to sue for patronage at many doors and, it 
often seems, to value his friends in proportion to their 
pecuniary yield, had then a partly physical source. Nowhere 
could Bacon’s tenets find better illustration. Erasmus’s 
ambitions, fed by an innate vanity which at times repels by 
its frank self-seeking, included both fame and fortune. But 
without fortune there could be no fame. Having become a 
Bachelor of Arts in Scotist Theology at Paris in 1498, he 
looked with longing eyes to a doctorate at an Italian univer- 
sity. His expectations and preparations, which waxed and 
waned during 1497, 1498, and 1499, had as their goal the 
University of Bologna. Why Erasmus should have fixed his 
eyes upon Italy is not far to seek; the fame of the Italian 
universities, their provision for poorer scholars, the roseate 
opportunities for advancement, and the fact that “the 
whole scale of living among the Italian students was rather 
more luxurious than that which prevailed among the mass of 
Parisian or Oxonian scholars,’ and, possibly, an easier 
attitude on the part of the framers of university statutes 
toward illegitimacy,—all these facts served to enhance the 
value of an Italian degree in the eyes of Erasmus. As to his 
personal character, its traits must be regarded as being little 
more than products of the age in which he lived. He had his 
own fame to assure. He could not fulfill his own ambitions 
on his own resources. The “unpleasant savour’ of his 
“irritable self-conceit, shameless importunity, perfect in- 
difference to the person importuned”’ may lead one to “a 
sense of contempt for a scholar who could play so sordid a 
part,’ were they not the way of Erasmus’s world. And 
how else was he to live? Doubtless ill health and realization 
of lack of means to attain his ends are responsible for the tone 


22 Rashdall, II, Part ii, p. 661; and I, pp. 144, ff. For the question of 
illegitimacy, cf. Vol. II, Part ii, p. 497, Note 1; a dispensation would have 
set all to rights and later did. 

*3 Woodward, Erasmus, Part I, Ch. I, “outline of the Life,” pp. 8-9. 
The rosy estimate of Dr. Norcross is still further afield. 
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of depression and shrewdness which permeates the Epistles of 
this period of his life. 

A visit to the Bishop of Cambrai, who remained Erasmus’s 
patron, but whose gift from the Privy Purse of Henry VII 
while in England netted Erasmus “‘plenty of complaints and 
very little money,”™ improved his health. Tongues seem to 
have wagged against him, for Faustus Andrelinus, the King’s 
Poet, is at some pains to write in extravagant praise of him 
to William Herman of Gouda. It was high time for Eras- 
mus to be rising in the world. His friend James Batt paved 
the way” to a suit to Anne Lady of Vere, at the Castle of 
Tournehem in Artois, which culminated in a visit of some 
days to the castle, and incidentally to Antwerp in February 
of 1499, but gained him little else besides the discomforts of 
a winter journey. By May 2, 1499, he was back again in 
Paris, living with Mountjoy “on the old terms’ but with a 
slim purse, which “put off the Italian journey till August.” 
Mountjoy had “resolved to visit Italy, if his mother gives 
him leave, [one can guess how the idea originated] but not 
until next year; and not a word has passed between us about 
his taking me.”” The “‘book on Letter-Writing” with the 
additional notes on “Copiousness, on Amplifications, on 
Argumentations, and on Figures,” is again in hand. Batt 
has proposed that he and Erasmus should live for a time at 
Louvain, and in this suggestion frasmus seems eagerly to 
acquiesce; but it is apparent that Italy, not Louvain, is his 
real desire—expenses paid. At about this time he writes 
obscurely to Batt of a journey elsewhere than to Louvain 
or Italy, “if we are not allowed to reach the harbour we 
most wish, we shall at any rate be landed on some shore or 
other.” The reference becomes clearer in the next Epistle; 
he is starting for England. 

Erasmus could scarcely have visited England under better 
auspices. Henry VII had a high opinion of Mountjoy, 

* Nichols, I, 162. 


% Ibid., pp. 175, ff 
* Ibid., pp. 194, ff. 
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with whom Prince Henry exchanged letters,”’ and the youthful 
nobleman’s father-in-law, Sir William Say, in whose house 
the young Lady Mountjoy had been living during her 
husband’s absence, appears to have owned residences both in 
London and in Greenwich near the Court. In addition, Sir 
William Say seems to have been a friend of Serjeant John 
More, father of Thomas More. Under these conditions, with 
the evidences of the Epistles, the visit of Erasmus may be 
partly reconstructed. 

Arriving in England during the summer of 1499, Erasmus 
may have proceeded to London fora short visit to Mount- 
joy’s town house. Seebohm’s conjecture®* that the friend- 
ship with More began at the table of the former Lord Mayor, 
Sir Henry Colet, father of Dr. John Colet, finds little support 
in available facts. More, who had just attained his majority, 
was a member and resident of Lincoln’s Inn, where Erasmus 
may have called upon him;** at any rate, their acquaintance 
had its inception at this time. From London it is likely that 
Erasmus accompanied Mountjoy to the country-house at 
Greenwich, where More came tosee him and took him to pay 
his respects at the royal nursery at Eltham nearby. -He did 
some hunting and riding, and his stay among the nation whom 
he had stigmatized earlier as “both rich and very ostenta- 
tious” certainly improved his manners, laugh as he might at 
their habits of kissing. The cleanliness of the houses in which 
he sojourned, in comparison with what hs: had been ac- 
customed to in France, seems to have impressed him almost 
as much as the hospitality of their residents. Lord Mountjoy 
kept him in funds. In short, Erasmus seems during his 
stay to have come into intimate contact witha social class 
different from that in which he had moved. The result 
was a new outlook upon the amenities of society, and his 
ready receptivity led him to enjoy the change. 


37 Nichols, I, p. 424. 

% Oxford Reformers, p. 113. 

Erasmus knew More’s roommate, Arnold Edward. (Nichols, I, 
235.) 
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During the autumn of 1499, Erasmus was already in- 
tending to cut short his visit and to return to Paris, but 
for reasons which do not appear, he changed his plans to 
include a stay at Oxford. It would have been natural for so 
ambitious a scholar to wish to inspect the university of which 
he had heard, and, considering his position as an ecclesiastic, 
to go to a hostel where his attainments would be welcome, 
and living not unreasonable in price. From September to 
December, 1499, he seems to have been a boarder at the 
Augustinian College of St. Mary’s. 

The monastic College of St. Mary’s was never of great 
academic importance. Though the Augustinians were in 
Cambridge before 1278,°° they did not acquire the tenancy 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, until 1435,*" when select Canons, sup- 
ported by their establishments, began to be sent thither from 
all houses of the order. The Statutes of the college are not 
available, but it may be assumed that its inmates were 
permitted to attend the lectures of the university, though 
they were held under a certain amount of monastic discipline, 
not, however, of the same strictness as obtained at the 
Collége de Montaigu. The Prior of the house was Richard 
Charnock, to whom Erasmus became indebted for board, 
lodging, or small loans, and who gave the visitor a good 
character to John Colet, at that time a lecturer at the uni- 
versity. 

Colet addressed to Erasmus a letter of welcome, contained 
and dignified in tone, and thus began a long friendship. He 
had read while in Paris Erasmus’s commendatory Epistle 
to Gaguin on the De Francorum Regnum gestis . . . Annales 
and to other guarded praise he adds that, “Erasmus was not 
without celebrity in the mouth of the learned.” Erasmus 
replied in complimentary vein, including a character of him- 
self: ‘You will find in me a man of slender fortune, or 
rather of none at all, averse from ambition, most inclined to 


% Rashdall, Universities, 11, Part ii, p. 559. 
3 [bid., pp. 479, f. Now Frewen Hall in New Inn Street. 
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love, little skilled indeed in letters, but a most warm admirer 
of them, one that religiously venerates goodness in others 
and thinks nothing of his own; who is ready to yield to all in 
learning, to none in honesty; simple, free, equally ignorant 
of simulation and dissimulation; of a character humble but 
sound; sparing in speech; a person in short from whom, 
except character, you have nothing to expect.”” How trust- 
worthy a judge was Erasmus of his own characteristics may 
perhaps be inferred from this passage. The Epistle also 
contains some compliments for Colet on his spoken style, 
rather extravagant but not more than could have been gained 
by hearsay or by attending one or two of his lectures. Mount- 
joy had also proposed to join Erasmus at Oxford, but did not 
do so.” 

To another friend made in England, Ioannes Sixtinus, a 
Frieslander, Erasmus wrote of a dinner party® which he 
attended at Oxford. ‘First, there was prior Richard. . .; 
then the divine who had preached the Latin sermon the same 
day . . . ; then [Sixtinus’s] friend Philip. Colet, asserter 
and champion of the old theology, was at the head of the 


® He had already studied at Cambridge. Mountjoy is named in another 
reference of the period, a letter of John Pullan to Sir Robert Plumpton 
from London, 21 November, 1499: “Sir, this present day was new baresses 
made in Westmynster hall, and thether we brought Therle of Oxford . . . 
and afore other Lords, . . . whos names followeth; [thirteenth «n the list], 
Lord Mountioy.” (Plumpion Correspondence, ed. Thomas Stapleton, 
Camden Society, First Series, IV, 143; and Pollard, Reign of Henry VIJ, I, 


210.) 
33 Nichols, J, 215. H.C. Maxwell Lyte (A History of the University 
of Oxford . . . lo the Year 1530, London: 1886, p. 394), says that the feast 


“appears to have been given on the occasion of an inception in theology;”’ 
at Colet’s left sat, says Erasmus, “the more modern theologian.” Such 
convivia seem to have formed a regular part of commencing bachellorhood. 

; Thus, Walter Paston gave one in 1479. He was made ‘“‘Baschyler’” on 

| Friday, June 7, and “I mad my fest on the Munday after.” Though 
Lady Harcourt’s venison did not arrive, “my gestes hewld them plesyd with 
such mete as they had.” (Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, JII, 248.) The 
feast may, however, have been a dinner in the hall; this might better account 
for the “‘mixed and nameless assembly.” 
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table. On his right sat the prior, . . . on his left .. . 
the more modern theologian. His left was covered by me, 
that the banquet might not be without a poet,* while 
opposite to me sate Philip, to represent the legal profession. 
Below was a mixed and nameless assembly.” The talk ran 
upon the sin of Cain; “Colet maintained that Cain first 
offended God by his fault, that in distrust of the bounty 
of the Creator, and in over-confidence of his own exertions, 
he was the first to break up the soil, while Abel was content 
with what grew of itself and fed sheep. The theologian and 
[Erasmus] did [their] best to contend this theory; . . 
nevertheless, Colet alone overcame all.” Not a word, except 
incidentally, does Erasmus give of the formal argument; 
instead he retails a story which he told in his réle of poet 
to break up the discussion. It is to be noted that Erasmus 
does not occupy the seat of honor at the dinner, and that his 
place is scarcely that of a guest; and especially that he 
evidently considered himself beyond his depth as regards 
both theology and learning. If he had felt that he had 
made so good an impression with his argument as he made 
with his fable, it is certain that, characteristically, he would 
have digested it as well. Instead, he falls back, rather 
lamely perhaps, upon his invention as poeta. 

Another, and perhaps a more fruitful, discussion (at least 
as regards print) between Colet and Erasmus took place 
at Oxford ‘“‘upon the right explanation of the discouragement 
and fear which appear to be expressed by Jesus in his Agony 
in the Garden, when he is described as praying that the Cup 
might pass from him.’”*> The argument was later thrown 
into the form of letters and partly printed, and is digested 
and discussed at length by Seebohm.* Though Erasmus 
seems to have taken as his point of departure the “common 


*% But Erasmus, on his visit to the Royal nursery at Eltham with More, 
“had for some years neither read nor written poetry.” (Nichols, I, p. 201.) 
The term poet must therefore be taken in its sense of poeta, makir, fabulist. 

% Thid., p. 219. 

* Oxford Reformers, pp. 116, ff. 
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explanation of the Schoolmen,” Colet objected to it and as- 
sumed a more spiritual and perhaps a more radical position. 
The discussion was interrupted by the entry of Charnock, but 
the disputants continued it on paper. In writing, Erasmus 
shelters himself behind the fact that a rhetorician, entering 
upon theological ground, comes into an arena which is not 
his. It is notable that throughout Erasmus adheres to the 
view and authority of the Schoolmen; his attitude is abso- 
lutely traditional and medieval. Not only, then, was Colet 
the more expert wielder of weapons in theological contro- 
versy, but he had actually advanced in ideas beyond the older 
Scholastic system. 

It may be assumed that Erasmus, given the opportunity 
to consider the discussion in all its lights, had the power 
to evaluate his own arguments and those of Colet. If so, he 
could not have failed to recognize in a friendly spirit the 
strength of his adversary, not alone in theology, but also in 
other learning. When, therefore, Colet wrote to him 
suggesting that they combine forces for “the restoration of 
genuine theology” against “that sordid and supercilious 
crowd of divines,’’ and that Erasmus deliver a series of 
lectures at Oxford similar to those which Colet had been 
delivering for some three years on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
he wisely declined. ‘With what countenance,” he writes, 
“shall I teach what I have never learned?’ Colet seems 
also to have suggested an alternative course in Poetry and 
Rhetoric. As to these subjects, Erasmus replied that he did 
not come to Oxford to teach them, and that they “ceased 
to be agreeable to [him] when they ceased to be necessary.” 
“T decline this task,” he continues, ‘‘because it is below my 
purpose, as I do the other, because it is below my strength.”’ 
Furthermore, he is about to leave England, but is detained 
“partly by the winter season,” and partly by governmental 
restrictions on travel imposed because of anxiety occasioned 
the authorities by the flight of Edmund de la Pole. In 
conclusion he tells Colet that he may count on his earnest 
effort “in defence of theology, ‘when he is conscious of” 
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“the needful strength.” From this reply it must not be 
concluded that Erasmus intends to give up rhetoric; indeed, 
he will return to it almost immediately. Nor will he at once 
forsake criticism and poetry for theology. What lies behind 
his answer is an aversion to entering upon fields in which he 
honestly knows himself to be less proficient than those who 
are already there, and the natural desire not to destroy a repu- 
tation which his affability, his friends, and his few publica- 
tions have built. 

So Erasmus left Oxford. On December 5, [1499], he wrote 
from London to Robert Fisher in Italy praising his new- 
found friends for their hospitality, and Colet, Grocyn, and 
Linacre for their learning and eloquence. “But for the 
curiosity of seeing it,” he says, “I do not so much care for 
Italy;”’ thus much has he been impressed by English scholar- 
ship and thought. But he is anxious to return to Paris for 
work, in spite of the entreaties of his English friends, and he 
resorts to a fictitious summons from France to smoothe the 
parting. On January 27, 1500, he appears to have crossed 
from Dover to Boulogne, not, however, without the loss of 
some twenty pounds in the customs at Dover,*’ a misfortune 
which he held against the English almost till his dying day. 
Arriving at Boulogne-sur-Mer with an empty purse, Erasmus 
spent a little time with Batt at Tournehem and then under- 
took the wintry journey to Paris. 

What, then, was the effect of England and the English 
upon Erasmus? Mountjoy’s invitation came at a most 
opportune time. Liable to sickness, with tastes and ambi- 
tions beyond his means, but without the income from 
pupils or patrons to gratify them, small wonder that Erasmus 
in the winter and spring of 1498-99 should exhibit in his 


37 By a statute of Edward LV, re-enacted by Henry VII, taking any coin, 
English or foreign, out of the realm was prohibited. More and Mountjoy 
seem to have been aware of this provision only as affecting domestic coinage. 
It seems scarcely ‘‘strange that More should have misled his friend in this 
particular,” when one considers the ignorance of present-day lawyers in 
regard to the United States Customs. 
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Epistles a querulous and self-seeking nature. The generosity 
of the young nobleman removed, temporarily at least, from 
his tutor’s shoulders the all too pressing necessity of continual 
importunity of rich men and women, whose interest in such 
a protégé could have no deeper roots than prudential piety 
and the phantom fame of dedicatory epistles. Mountjoy 
was “the one Maecenus of my studies,’’ wrote Erasmus in 
1508, in dedicating to him the Aldine edition of the Adages, 
in spite of the fact that in the Compendium sixteen years 
later he styles him “more friendly than munificent.”” That 
friendliness** at least spurred on Erasmus to intensive work 
on the Adages, which left the press in June, 1500, and which, 
dedicated to Mountjoy, instead of to Batt’s pupil, Adolf of 
Burgundy, a course which Erasmus had considered, was 
the first work to bring its author anything approaching 
fame. Nor did the patronage of Mountjoy cease in 1500. 
Furthermore, the young Englishman was directly re- 
sponsible for giving Erasmus better manners and a more 
urbane outlook upon the world, and also friends, More, Colet, 
Charnock, indirectly Warham, who were able and willing to 
advance the scholar’s fortunes and opportunities, not only 
immediately, but during his four subsequent visits to Eng- 
land. Without Mountjoy it is likely that the name of Eras- 
mus would have been as obscure to-day as that of his 
accomplished friend, William Herman of Gouda. , 
But the noble pupil must share with Colet the credit of 
intellectual stimulation. In 1599 Colet stood in earnestness 
and attainment head and shoulders above Erasmus. His 
greater fortune of birth had permitted him to visit Italy, 
though he had not the doctorate; and his mind had already 
begun its own progress independent of the Schoolmen and 
of tradition. This endowment cannot have been without 
effect upon Erasmus. Hopes of a visit to Italy were re- 
newed, although it was some years before they were ful- 
filled. The evidence of the Epistles shows that in March, 
1500, Erasmus was “seriously engaged in the study of Greek,”’ 


8 Prior Charnock seconded Mountjoy’s urging. Nichols, p. 243. 
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a language of which before he had probably been ignorant. 
The influence of Colet upon Erasmus in theology has been 
disputed. Shortly after he left the College of Montaigu, 
he showed indications of a departure from the doctrines of 
Duns Scotus, and he himself stated that it was a conversa- 
tion with Colet which led him to distrust the authority of 
Thomas Aquinas.*® Such an influence may easily be over- 
rated, but it is within the bounds of possibility to say that 
the English visit first opened Erasmus’s mind to the New 
Theology of the Renaissance. In any case, the offers of 
Colet and the opportunity to lecture at Oxford, though not 
immediately accepted, gave Erasmus a vision of himself and 
his own possibilities more tangible and more lofty than he 
seems to have had before. 

To England Erasmus on his first visit brought little. 
His reputation was slight; outside of a certain circle in Paris 
it seems negligible. His scholarship did not include Greek— 
Greek indeed was already at Oxford,* if not in the persons 
of Grocyn and Linacre, then in those of others. At the uni- 
versity he did not teach, and evidence is lacking that he did 
tutoring or even attended classes. Finally, Oxford was far- 
ther advanced than the Paris of 1500 in the New Learning; 
the forces of the Renaissance were already stirring toward 

. the Reformation. 

The only direct gainer from Erasmus’s first visit to England 
was Erasmus himself. The autumn and winter of 1499 
proved the turning-point in his life. In fortune, reputation, 
and usefulness as an apostle of Humanism, those six months 
gave him a new birth. 

Howarp J. SAVAGE 


%* Nichols, I, p. 224. 

40 Rashdall, IJ, Part ii, p. 459, note: “The Greek and Hebrew profes- 
sorships ordered by the Council of Vienne in 1311 were actually founded.” 

“ This conclusion is inevitable from the facts as presented. Dudley, in 
his Tree of the Commonwealth (Pollard, Reign of Henry VII, II, 210-12) 
laments the decay of preaching, grammar, and education in general, but 
especially at the universities. He falls afoul of “‘young schollers of tenne or 
twelue yeres of age,” “who must highlie be promoted wth an Archdeconry 
or prebend ere he can say his mattens.” 


IV. ANINTERVIEW WITH JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU 


The attempt to contribute, however slightly, to the vast 
volume of writings on Rousseau isa venture which, all will 
agree, should be undertaken with diffidence. The charac- 
ter, achievements, and influence of the Great Romanticist 
have been studied, discussed and debated by so many emi- 
nent scholars, that, unless one has something new to offer, 
the careful critic will consider any attempt to reopen the 
complex subject as tedious as it is presumptuous. In the 
present instance, however, the writer feels that he has 
been fortunate enough to discover some material which, 
though of modest scope, will nevertheless prove of real 
interest to lovers of Rousseauiana. 

In his Selbstbiographie,' (of which a copy is to be found in 
the Harvard library), the minor poet Christian Felix Weisse 
gives an account of his meeting with Rousseau at Mont- 
morency. Weisse, who was a graduate of the University 
of Leipzig, occupied at that time the position of Hofmeister 
to Count von Geyerberg, and in company with his patron 
had made the trip to Paris in the fall of 1759. They arrived 
there, to be precise, on November 21 of that year. In the 
following spring Weisse together with a mutual friend, 
the protestant minister Payon, went out to Montmorency, 
where Rousseau was then living, in the hope of seeing the 
world famed recluse. The record of the interview which the 
two lion hunters were lucky enough to obtain, is presented 
in the following paragraphs.” I translate the German, but 
leave intact the French, which naturally is of more especial 
interest. Indeed, the spelling of the latter is often at variance 
with French usage, although which is at fault, Weisse or his 
printers, it would be hard to say. 

During his stay in Paris, Weisse became personally ac- 
quainted with D’Alembert, Pére Barre, Nollet, Count Caylus, 

1 Published by Georg Voss: Leipzig, 1806. 

2 Selbstbiographie: pp. 70 (line 11)-75 (line 2). 
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Abbé Arnaud, and others. The greatest pleasure, however, 
was given him by the acquaintance with the celebrated Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, with whom he was fortunate enough to 
spend a few hours in Montmorency, during which time he 
(Rousseau) showed himself in his most characteristic vein. 
As a matter of fact, Weisse could consider himself fortunate 
in getting the chance to speak to him, inasmuch as many 
attempted unavailingly to make his acquaintance, and 
inasmuch as he avoided friends and Parisians in proportion 
as they sought his society. At the very moment when 
Weisse and M. Payon, whom Rousseau already knew, 
appeared at the Pavillion (where Rousseau was living), a 
number of carriages filled with officers, abbés, and ladies 
drove up from Paris. He (Rousseau) said to them, with his 
cane in his hand, ‘that they could see that he was on the 
point of going out for a walk; that he must even excuse 
himself to these foreigners who came from Germany (he 
pointed at us). In the meantime, as the carriages were 
driving away, he invited us sotto voce to meet him at noon 
in the garden of Montmorency. He appeared, indeed, at 
the appointed hour and was very affable. 

When Weisse expressed wonder at the beauty of the sur- 
roundings, and congratulated him upon the locality, he 
said: 

“Et pourtant elle ne me convient pas. Mon goit est si 
blasé, que j’aimerois mieux étre dans un désert.”’ 

Weisse thereupon gave him Mendelssohn’s translation 
of his essay: sur l’inégalité des hommes, and the Phaedon of 
this philosopher. He (Weisse) had to tell him everything 
that he knew about this excellent man (Mendelssohn), upon 
which Rousseau said: ‘““He wanted to have Mendelssohn’s 
observations translated, so that he might read them, because 
they came from a Jew; for otherwise there was not a book 
in the world he would read.” 

Rousseau seemed to be no great admirer of the King of 
Prussia. He reviled the French poets who celebrated him, 
inveighed against fame and conquerors, and expressed 
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himself about Frederick in the harshest terms. At this op- 
portunity he began to declaim against the general depravity 
and méchanceté of men, who went so far that they were 
“méchants pour le seul plaisir d’étre méchants.” Weisse 
and his friend maintained rather the contrary, and said 
that when they were ‘méchants,’ they were generally so in 
the interest of some passion. He refuted us with his dog, who 
accompanied him, and who was so fat he could hardly walk: 

“‘Regardez ce pauvre chien, 4 peine peut-il se trainer; c’est 
que les polissons de Paris l’onchartré. Est-ce par passion ou 
par méchanceté qu’ils ont exercé cette barbarie?”’ 

It happened that during this conversation they were 
walking around a large basin upon which there were swans; 
one of them sailed up to the shore and hissed at his dog. 
Rousseau raised his stick and ran along the edge of the basin 
to punish the swan; he remained finally standing with 
outstretched arm and said: 

“You see, evil has even penetrated animals; what had 
the poor dog done to those swans?”’ 

Of his Devin du Village that Weisse had seen a couple of 
days before at the theatre, he said 

““C’est une bagatelle; je ne l’ai faite que pour voir quelles 
bétes sont ces Francois-la, pour pouvoir goiter une telle 
misére.”’ 

He asked Weisse what news he had heard in Paris, and 
the latter answered: ‘‘The most interesting so far as he was 
concerned had been that people were expecting a new book 
from him (Rousseau). It was the Nouvelle Héloise. Rouse 
seau showed them some proofs which he had received that 
very morning from Holland, and asked Weisse ‘what people 
in Paris thought the novel would be? Weisse answered, 
as he had heard: “Que c’étoit une satyre contre les femmes.”’ 

“Ce ne sont,” he answered, ‘‘que des bons conseils, mais 
elles ne les suivrons pas.” 

He accompanied them into the church of Montmorency 
where they saw the “Grabmaeler’’ of the Dukes. His 
remarks about each and all were tinged with Rousseauistic 
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“esprit,” but Weisse has forgotten them. The ecclesiastics 
who were in the church came to meet him with much obse- 
quiousness, which he returned with friendliness. M. Payon 
happened to mention the Gospels, and Rousseau spoke 
reverently of them. 

“When I read them,” he continued, I believe ‘tout ce 
qu’elle débite, tant je suis touché de sa simplicité. As 
soon, however, as I reflect and consult my reason, I begin to 
doubt and find inconsistencies. ‘Bienheureux celui qui 
n’y en trouve pas.’ ”’ 

“He invited Weisse, at their leavetaking (after they had 
walked about with him for two, or three hours), to visit him 
once more before his departure, and write to him in advance 
as to the day of his visit, in order that he might not be away. 
He then accompanied them for a bit of the way beside their 
cabriolet, and finally disappeared in a foot-path that led into 
a park. 

Of the authenticity of this interview there can be, it seems 
to me, little question. That Weisse should have deliberately 
invented it, for the purpose of magnifying his own importance 
is inconceivable. Indeed, the autobiography was actually 
not his work at all; it was pieced together, after his death, 
by his son and son-in-law,’ from notes, letters, and miscel- 
lanea found in their father’s papers. The charge, therefore, 
that Weisse consciously posed as the acquaintance of famous 
men, with intent to dazzle the reader, must be dismissed. 
Corroborative evidence of Weisse’s honesty is, furthermore, 
to be found in the account itself of the interview. Especially 
is this true of the sayings attributed therein to Rousseau. 
A careful investigation of them will make this yet clearer, 
for we shall find that each and every one bears the unmis- 
takable stamp of the latter’s singular genius. 

Nothing could be more characteristic than the preliminary 
incident, with which the interview opens; as a matter of 
fact, we have right at the start a splendid illustration of the 
Rousseau formula in operation. Much has been written 


* Christian Ernst Weisse and Samuel Gottlob Frisch. 
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for and against the sincerity of the famous ‘conversion’ which 
the success of the first Discours appears to have inspired. 
Whether it was a bit of cool calculation, whether Rousseau’s 
head was turned by his sudden celebrity,‘ or whether, as 
Gerhard Gran would have it, the ‘renunciation’ was the 
result of a great psychological crisis,5 this much at least 
is certain: No moral conversion ever achieved a greater 
social success. As Weisse’s account would corroborate, 
no solitaire ever lived who was more unmistakably the 
‘rage,’ no hermit was ever the object of more fashionable 
curiosity than was Rousseau. Favor of this sort with the 
frivolous is obviously the reverse of complimentary to the 
recipient, for the interest of society is more apt to be 
stimulated by the novel than by the noble; eccentricity of 
gesture is more certain to sting the blasé taste of fashion 
than is rectitude of conduct. 

That Rousseau was keenly aware of this, that he knew the 
secret of his success, and that he played his part with gusto 
is amusingly demonstrated by the little incident recorded by 
Weisse. For all his surface naiveté, the Citoyen de Genéve 
was not without a certain kind of craft. Incapable of 
conventional wit or compliment, he had reconciled himself 
with much shrewdness to the only promising part left, the 
part of ‘surly virtue. He found it remarkably congenial, 
for it combined easily and naturally the attractive elements 
of sincerity and paradox. It satisfied his plebeian pride, 
while at the same time it proved a striking contrast to the 
artificial monotony of contemporary social routine. He also 
found it a source of convenience in that it enabled him to 
refuse his society without giving undue offence. The 
application of the principle as here recorded by Weisse may 
be considered an eminently characteristic instance of the 
Rousseauistic shrewdness. Openly and brutally to prefer 
the unassuming gentlemen to the arrogant social idlers was of 

*C. H. Wright: History of French Literature, p. 520. 


5 Gerhard Gram: F. F. Rousseau, gjennembrud og kampe. 
® Confessions, ed. Hachette, VIII, 305, 306. 
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a ‘bravura’ which, in the eighteenth century, must have 
appeared especially piquant. It whetted public curi- 
osity by setting up a new standard of exclusiveness, and it 
did it in such a manner that the excluded could not com- 
plain. All things considered, therefore, the little incident 
offers a fair sample of Rousseau’s peculiar ‘originality.’ 
In the conventional sense Mme. D’Epinay’s ‘bear’ may 
have been deficient in ‘esprit’, but that he was not without 
a certain readiness is here amply demonstrated. 

The first actual quotation that Weisse sets down in French, 
the profession of distaste for the Montmorency gardens, 
we must receive as a characteristic specimen of the Rous- 
seauistic virtuosity. Uttered with malice aforethought, it 
was essentially a remark @ effet, and from that angle only 
can it be considered sincere. That Rousseau’s taste in 
landscape was really blasé, nobody today would believe. 
As the descriptive passages which abound in the Nouvelle 
Héloise, the Confessions, and the Réveries testify, his aesthetic 
feeling for nature was fresh and virgin. The fierce colors 
of the tropics, the barren stretches of the desert, or the 
gloom of the harsh northern coasts that can alone tingle 
the jaded senses of a Pierre Loti, would have been too 
strong stuff for the unspoiled Rousseau. Nowhere in his 
writing do we find an‘ artistic treatment of zhe sea, or the 
desert of the dunes; indeed his silence here is more eloquent 
than «vords, and affords a striking contrast to the many and 
gorgeous pages of the later romanticists. If, therefore, we 
bear these facts in mind, especially the beautiful picture 
of the Montmorency gardens,’ the remark quoted by 
Weisse assumes a very narrow significance. That it contained 
any inherent truth is absurd. On the contrary, it is frankly 
an unblushing sophism, and is of interest only in so far as it 
shows to what extremes Rousseau was willing to push his 
paradoxes in order to live up to his reputation. 

Love of rural scenery was not, it is well known, a fad of the 
eighteenth century society; the cult of ‘nature’ had, in 


7 Confessions, ed. Hachette, VIII, 374. 
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1760, not yet become fashionable. To prefer the year 
’round the woods of Montmorency to the salons of Paris was, 
therefore, distinctly paradoxical, and it is an established fact 
that this preference on Rousseau’s part was looked upon by the 
social as one of the oddest traits of his character.’ In Weisse, 
however, he found a visitor of an unexpected caliber. Here 
was a man who actually liked what he himself liked, who, in- 
stead of considering Montmorency depressing, found it 
beautiful. The réle of eccentricity was by no means so 
comfortable in this case, but Rousseau was equal to the emer- 
gency. The seeming inconsistency of his remark is obviously 
superficial; its real purport no thoughtful reader can mistake, 
for it offers indubitable evidence of Rousseau’s readiness, 
when necessary, to sacrifice the genuine nature lover that 
was in him to the poseur. 

As regards the passage dealing with Mendelssohn, little 
comment is necessary. It tallies perfectly with what we 
know of Rousseau’s attitude toward the Jews. The conven- 
tional dislike for the persecuted sect found little favor in his 
eyes, for reasons emotional as well as intellectual, and in the 
Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar he makes no attempt 
to disguise his sympathy for the victims of the popular 
prejudice.* The pojnt that concerns us, however, is that in 
the present instance, he has succeeded in combining with | 
much deftness one paradox (his friendliness toward the Jews) 
with another (his hatred of books), in short a new en- 
lightenment with a new obscurantism. To except, in his 
general condemnation of books, those written by a Jew 
because they were written by a Jew was, in the eighteenth 
century, a little masterpiece of inversion. Indeed a better 
example could with difficulty be found of one feature of 
Rousseau’s peculiar genius, his amazing competence in the 
4 technique of the paradox. 

Of Weisse’s next statement, that Rousseau appeared to 
be no great admirer of Frederick of Prussia, we find corro- 


® Confessions, VIII, 286. 
* Emile, Book IV, ed. Hachette, II, 276. 
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boration in a passage from the Confessions. When about to 

e refuge at Motiers, in the Val de Travers, Rousseau 
admits that he hesitated. The little village was within the 
domains of the King of Prussia, and Rousseau felt, he says, 
a certain discomfort in the thought of casting himself 
upon the mercy of a monarch toward whom he had, in the 
past, been severe.'® The basis of this severity we may feel 
sure to have been emotional] as well as intellectual. The 
spectacle of an eminent criminal gambling in human life 
and human folly could not have been pleasing to a believer 
in the innate goodness of man." At the same time, credit- 
able to Rousseau’s heart and intellect as was such an estimate 
of Frederick, we should not forget that it possessed also the 
attractive element of paradox. It was distinctly uncon- 
ventional in mid-eighteenth century to attack from the 
humanitarian standpoint the military and political hero of 
Europe. That Rousseau was aware of this, and that he knew 
its value is a reasonably safe assumption. To a German 
like Weisse such an attitude could not fail to seem little 
short of sacrilege, and in consequence, arouse that delighted 
awe which it is at once pleasant to occasion and to experience. 

The passage dealing with the diatribe against the méch- 
anceté of men, and the pursuit of the swan that had attacked 
his dog, is thorouguly consistent with what we know of 
Rousseau’s mental condition at this period of his life. The 
disastrous consequences of his passion for Mme. d’Houdetot, 
the rupture with Mme. d’Epinay, and the Philosophes were 
still recent in his mind, as well as in the mind of the public.” 
It is easy to understand how, cherishing the mirage of the 
primitive goodness of man, Rousseau should have been 
harshly disillusioned by this experience, as well as by eight- 
eenth century society in general, whose callous indifference 
to almost every form of virtue has become proverbial. The 
manner in which he reacted is amusingly depicted by the 

1° Confessions: ed. Hachette, IX, 35. 

" Discours sur V Origine de V Inégalité, ed. Hachette VI, 133. 

13 Confessions; ed. Hachette, VIII, 356-61. 
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passage from Weisse; we see Rousseau in the resultant, and 
for his day unorthodox, posture of fanatic. Even here, 
however, he contrives to assume a pose that is original as 
well as paradoxical. The novelty of Rousseau’s fanaticism 
resides in a technicality rather than ina principle, for in spirit 
it bears a striking resemblance to the religious fanaticism of 
the past. This technicality is the ingenious substitution of 
‘virtue’ for ‘faith.’ In other words, just as the religious 
enthusiasts of the Dark Ages had been intolerant in the 
matter of faith, so Rousseau is now intolerant in the matter 
of virtue. We have not yet exhausted, however, the 
subtleties of this distinction. The displacement of faith by 
virtue testifies to remarkable shrewdness, for by this simple 
trick, the domain of the fanatic’s activities becomes greatly 
enlarged. Whereas faith had been applicable only to men, 
virtue could be extended to animals. Rousseau’s pursuit of 
the swan for attacking his dog was an eminently charac- 
teristic gesture. The desire to inflict physical punishment 
which is the mainspring of fanaticism, was becoming every 
day more difficult of satisfaction in the eighteenth century. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Intelligentsia, led by Voltaire, 
religious persecution was going out of style. By shifting 
from faith ito virtue, however, Rousseau made poss‘ble 
the gratification of the fanatic’s passion, while at the same 
time conforming to the new ideas. If physical persecution 
of men was becoming démodé, the seme was not true of 
animals. To punish one animal for molesting another was, 
in the eighteenth century, not merely permissable, it was 
actually extremely piquant. That Rousseau often indulged 
this paradoxical emotion, we know from the Confessions. 
He found it very attractive for it enabled him to gratify 
the instinctive cruelty that was in him as in every man, the 
while posing as a champion of the weak and oppressed. 
How typical of the Rousseauistic casuistry the whole inci- 


3 Confessions, VIII, 355. 
“4 Tbid., VIII, 12. 
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dent is, need not be insisted upon. That Weisse was 
impressed by its unconventionality we may feel assured; 
that he fully appreciated the sophistry of which it was the 
outward expression, we may venture to doubt. 

As regards the sentence that concludes the episode: 
“You see, evil has even penetrated animals,” we have one of 
the most characteristic sentences of the entire interview. The 
ingenious explanation of the origine of evil by the fall from 
nature (rather than from God)" Rousseau applies here 
to the animal kingdom, and would have us take it for granted 
that animals, like men, were born ‘good,’ but had subse- 
quently yielded to the corrosive influences of civilization. 
It is a pity that Weisse or Payon did not ask him to explain 
the process of this interesting decadence, for the Great 
Obscurantist was never more entertaining than when dog- 
matising upon data drawn from sentimental assumptions. 

The disaparging terms in which Rousseau speaks of his 
operetta, the Devin du Village are akin to his professed dis- 
taste for the Montmorency gardens in that they should not 
be taken seriously. If there was one faculty upon which 
Rousseau prided himself as upon no other, it was his faculty 
for writing music. All his life he had labored over the 
mysteries of the art, but for the most part with indifferent 
success. His early efforts at composition were grotesque; 
his new scheme for musical was, despite its real ingenuity, 
found to be impractical;*’ his score for the opera, the Muses 
Galantes, was deemed unsatisfactory.'* When therefore, he 
succeeded in completing, by dint of incredible effort, his 
Devin du Village, and getting the little intermezzo before the 
public, his self-sufficiency knew no bounds. As a composer, 
the operetta is his one real achievement,and in theConfessions, 
he does his utmost to magnify its importance.'® That he 


% Discours per l’Origine de I’Inégalité, ed. Hachette, J, 30. 
© Confessions, VIII, 104-S. 

17 Ibid., VIII, 200, 201. 

8 Tbid., VIII, 242. 

8 Tbid., VIII, 269. 
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should dub it, as Weisse records, a bagatelle, which he had 
written only to expose the execrable taste of the stupid 
Parisians, need not surprise us. On the contrary, the 
remark is typical. In essence it amounts to praise of the 
operetta by inversion, a paradox illustrating very aptly 
the homage paid by pagan pride to christian humility. We 
should remember also, in this connection, that Rousseau’s 
part in the quarrel over the relative merits of French versus 
Italian music, known as the Guerre des Bouffons, may have 
had something to do with the moroseness of the sentence 
quoted by Weisse. Rousseau, it is well known, entered the 
lists as a champion of Italian art, and in his truculent 
Letter on French Music, had attempted to prove that French 
music was a contradiction in terms. This theory (expounded 
with Rousseauistic consistency immediately following the 
success of the Devin) had grown to be a veritable hobby, 
and in consequence, it is entirely natural to find him, at this 
period, speaking contemptuously of French appreciation, 
even at the expense of his own work. Indeed, it is entirely 
probable that Rousseau condensed into this cynical appraisal 
of the Devin du Village, two independent emotions: pride in 
his achievement and contempt for French taste. The 
spontaneity with which this complicated paradox leaped 
forth is eloquent proof of Rousseau’s mastery of his chosen 
part, the part of ‘surly virtue.’ 

The passage touching on the Nouvelle Héloise is significant 
(aside from its Rousseauistic flavor) in that it substantiates 
in a measure the authenticity of the interview. Rousseau, 
says Weisse, showed them some of the proof which had 
arrived that very morning from Holland. Now Rousseau 
himself states in the Confessions that he gave the M. S. 
of his novel to the publisher Marc-Michel Rey of Amster- 
dam,” who printed it in 1760, although it was not issued 
until 1761, at about the same time that the Paris publisher 
Duchesne got out his edition. It is wholly possible, there- 
fore, that the proofs of the first volumes, at least, might 


2%” Confessions, VIII, 360. 
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have been struck off as early as March 1760; indeed Weisse’s 
statement that he saw them would seem to justify such an 
assumption. That both the Confessions and Weisse’s 
account should agree upon the time of the printing of the 
Nouvelle Héloise must be viewed as something more than 
a mere coincidence. 

As for Weisse’s remark that Paris expected the forthcoming 
novel to be a satire on women, we are given here a glimpse 
of the popular attitude toward Rousseau at this stage of his 
singular career. His bitterness, his unsociability, and 
especially the débacle of his courtship of Mme. d’Houdetot 
were so well known, that when it was rumored that he was at 
work on a novel, the supposition that it would be little favor- 
able to women seemed logical. However amusing this 
supposition may appear to us who have read the Nouvelle 
Héloise, the statement of its contents as summed up here by 
Rousseau, is even more diverting. The modern reader, at 
least, could find little in the first part that he would consider 
de bons conseils. The originality of Rousseau’s novel 
consists, as a matter of fact, in the voluptuous mingling of the 
spirit and the flesh on the one hand, and in the sincere ideali- 
zation of duty and renunciation on the other. To the 
eighteenth century reader, accustomed to cold intellect 
or cynical license, both parts of the novel must have appeared 
startlingly paradoxical. From the eighteenth century point 
of view, therefore, Rousseau is somewhat justified in calling 
his work an epitome of bons conseils which women will not 
follow. It might be pointed out, however, that these 
words apply only to the second part. Indeed the first part 
might well be dubbed the raison d’étre of the bons conseils 
of the second part, or, to put it briefly, we might consider 
Part I the poison, and Part II the antidote. The ingenuity 
of Rousseau’s aphorism, whatever one’s opinion of his 
novel, is none the less eminently characteristic. 

The final passage from the interview, describing their 
visit to the church of Montmorency is perhaps the most 
important of all. The evident friendliness of the relations 
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between Rousseau and the officiating clergy, who were catho- 
lics, is in itself sufficiently interesting. What the Great Man 
had to say of the Gospels, however, deserves a more detailed 
examination. 

“When I read it,” he said, “I believe ‘tout ce qu’elle 
débite, tant je suis touché de sa simplicité,’ but as soon as 
I consult my reason, I begin to doubt and find inconsisten- 
cies. ‘Bienheureux celui qui n’y en trouve pas.’”’ 

Nothing, it seems to me could emphasize more pointedly 
than do these words, the inherent duality of Rousseau’s 
nature. The conflict between the head and the heart from 
which, by his own admission, he suffered all his life,?! is here 
found inits most acuteform. Thesituation is more poignant 
than usual, for we know that Rousseau was, as a rule, able to 
force his intellect to serve up paradoxes in support of his 
emotions. The problem of the truth of the Gospels, how- 
ever, was not so easy of solution. The conventional source 
of information for his attitude in this matter, the Profession 
of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar, pictures the struggle at great 
length. His final position, as summed up there, is described 
as one of ‘involuntary skepticism,’ based on ‘humility.’” 
Rousseau’s words as recorded by Weisse tally therefore, 
surprisingly well with what he had already written in the 
Fourth Book of the Emile. His heart is ‘touched’ by the 
‘simplicity’ of the Gospels, but as soon as he consults his 
reason, he doubts and finds ‘inconsistencies.’ The last 
sentence, in my opinion, sums up his conclusions with even 
greater frankness than does the Profession of Faith. The 
position of ‘involuntary skepticism’ appears here in the 
stronger guise of ‘regretful skepticism.’ A clearer statement 
of the relations between Rousseau’s intellect and his emo- 
tions could scarcely be found. The question of the truth 
of the Gospels brought the conflict between his head and his 
heart to the supreme test of strength; the struggle was long 


1 Confessions, VIII, 79. 
2 Emile, ed. Hachette, II, 281. 
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and bitter, and in the end, as this quotation from Weisse 
shows, his heart won but a Pyrrhic victory. 

At the same time, painful as his condition was, Rousseau 
contrived to extract some comfort from it. To the eight- 
eenth century mind the position of regretful skepticism was 
a paradox of incredible complexity. It was equally shock- 
ing to believer and atheist, and it is hard to say which party 
was the more deeply offended by it, the clergy or the Philoso- 
phes. To Rousseau, as we know, the publication of the 
Profession of the Faith of the Savoyard Vicar brought a start- 
ling notoriety, a notoriety which, although it made him a 
man without a country, was at the same time extremely 
flattering to his pride. In the present instance the effect 
upon Weisse was equally satisfactory, for he set down the 
sentence with evident delight as a typical example of Rous- 
seau’s genius and Sonderbarkeit. How deep the impression 
was which the author of the Confessions made upon con- 
temporaries, the account of this interview would substan- 
tiate. Of all the eminent men, whose acquaintance Weisse 
made (and they were many, including Lessing) Rousseau is 
the only one whose actual words he found worthy to remem- 
ber and record. However one may feel toward him, the 
compliment to the Citoyen de Genéve is unequivocal. 

Brief as it is, it will be admitted, I think, that this little 
interview possesses a certain completeness. The eight dis- 
tinct sections into which it may be divided, epitomize each 
in its way, one feature of Rousseau’s variegated genius. 
In the majority of cases,—the curt dismissal of the elegant 
visitors, the expressed contempt for books, the reviling of 
conquerors, the diatribe against the méchanceté of men, 
the remarks anent the Nouvelle Héloise, or the truth of the 
Gospels,—in all these instances the agreement with the 
published utterances of Rousseau is surprisingly close. 
The two quotations which are in seeming disaccord with 
his written word, may, as we have seen, be accounted for. 
The profession of distaste for the Montmorency gardens, 
or the cynical estimate of the Devin du Village appear cer- 
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tainly to contradict flatly the passages touching on those 
subjects in the Confessions. This conflict, however, is super- 
ficial. The opposing opinions, whether spoken (interview) 
or written (Confessions), spring obviously from one and the 
same source, the fondness of Rousseau for the paradox. 
The apparent inconsistency in these two cases vanishes 
as soon as we have recourse to the fundamental principle 
upon which the Great Obscurantist erected his amazing 
structure. 

On the whole, therefore, Rousseau’s books are well 
represented. In fact the Contrat Social, the Lettre a d’Alem- 
bert, and the first three books of the Emile present the only 
subjects upon which the capricious celebrity did not express 
himself to Weisse, either directly or @ rebours. Thus the 
range of topics upon which Weisse drew from Rousseau a 
characteristic sentence, is pretty wide. We should be grateful 
that the visitor got as much as he did, for his account, 
though brief, gives us an unbiased glimpse of Rousseau’s 
behaviour when ‘on parade.’ How consistent with his 
written word this behaviour was, is here amusingly corrob- 
orated. Indeed the little interview presents, all things 
considered, an excellent portrait en miniature of that bizarre 
and baffling genius who ‘preferred paradoxes to prejudices.’ 

Francis A. WATERHOUSE 
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V. THE INDIAN LEGEND OF HIAWATHA 


To the world of letters the legend of Hiawatha connotes 
Longfellow, without whose popular treatment it would be as 
little known as the adventures of Coyote or Raven, or a 
dozen other culture heroes of the Red Men. Since Long- 
fellow’s poem is the only form in which American Indian 
legend has reached the great mass of civilized men, the ques- 
tion of its authenticity must present itself to the general 
reader of American literature no less than to the student 
of literary relations. Do sixty years of active work on the 
part of ethnologists and folk-lorists show that Longfellow’s 
Song of Hiawatha is truly Indian in theme, atmosphere, and 
spirit? To essay an answer to this question is the purpose 
of the present study. 

The conditions under which the poem was composed are 
known to all readers of Longfellow’s journal. As early as 
1850 we find him entertaining an Ojibwa chief at tea! On 
June 22, 1854 we read of his intention to write an Indian 
poem by weaving the tradition into a whole.? He read 
Schoolcraft’s voluminous work on the Indians and found 
difficulty in selecting trom its ill-digzsted material. He first 
planned to call the poem ‘“‘“Manabozho” after the real name 
of the hero of the legends, though later, following School- 
craft’s erroneous statement that Manabozho and Hiawatha 
are identical, he changed the name.‘ Shortly before begin- 
ning work on the poem he read with great pleasure the 
Finnish epic, Kalevala.£ It is from this poem, as he tells 
his correspondents later, that he adopted the meter which 
is so characteristic a feature of the Hiawatha.® 


1Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 
1893), ii, p. 182. 

2 Tbid., ii, p. 273. 

* [bid., ii, p. 273 (June 26, 1854). 

4 Ibid., ii, p. 273 (June 28, 1854). 

5 Tbid., ii, p. 273 (June 5, 1854). 

® Ibid., ii, pp. 298, 303. 
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When controversy arose after the poem was published 
and it was suggested that the story issued entirely from 
the author’s imagination, Longfellow declared: “I can 
give chapter and verse for these legends. Their chief value 
is that they are Indian legends.”’ Although, as will appear, 
he fails to be wholly faithful to the Indian spirit, and al- 
though he has selected his material so as to produce a unity 
that the original will not warrant, his statement is literally 
true. His chief source lies in the several works of School- 
craft. The parallels between incidents in the poem and the 
sources are in many cases indicated in Longfellow’s notes. 
In the exhaustive study of Dr. Broilo® an original has been 
discovered for almost every fact in the poem. In so far as 
the poet departs from the real legend, it is always due to his 
being misled by a statement of Schoolcraft. 

A good example of this is seen in the error, already men- 
tioned, in the naming of the hero. Schoolcraft had asserted 
that Manabozho, the demigod of the Ojibwa and their Al- 
gonquian kinsmen, is identical with the Iroquois Hiawa- 
tha, although in fact, as Mr. Hewitt points out in his study 
of the Iroquois Hiawatha, there is not a point of resemblance 
between them. Manabozho, is the hero 5f the tales of the 
Ojibwa of the Lake Superior region, and with greater or less 
divergence both in name and character, of all the Algonquiar 
tribes from Nova Scotia to the Rocky Mountains.’ He is* 
endowed with the qualities now of a god, now of an ordinary 
mortal, now of a trickster and dupe, and now, in transforma- 


7Op. cit., ii, p. 287. 

SF, Broilo, Die Quellen des Longfellow’s Song of Hiowatho. In so far as 
I have checked its results, this study of Longfellow’s sources appears to be 
thoroughly and accurately done. As will be seen, the purpose of the present 
paper is quite different from that of Broilo: it is to ascertain the present 
status of the Hiawatha legend among the Indians. 

*jJ. B. N. Hewitt, “Hiawatha,” Handbook of American Indians (Bul- 
letin Bureau of American Ethnology, xxx, part i, p. 546). 

10 J. B. N. Hewitt, ““Nanabozho,” ibid., part ii, p. 19; H. B. Alexander, 
The Mythology of All Races—vol. x, North American, pp. 38 ff.; also the 
various references given in notes 12 and 14 below. 
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tion, of a great rabbit. Hiawatha, on the other hand, was 
an historical character, an Iroquois statesman of the Mohawk 
tribe, who flourished about the year 1570. It is to him that 
the Iroquois owe their League and much of the peace and 
civilization which characterized them from the first arrival 
of Europeans." For the confusion of this Iroquois lawgiver 
with the Ojibwa demigod the romantic and unscientific 
enthusiasm of Schoolcraft is solely responsible. As a result 
of this confusion, The Song of Hiawatha contains not a single 
fact or legend relating to the historical Hiawatha, but deals 
instead with the Ojibwa myth of Manabozho. It becomes 
our problem, accordingly, to determine how nearly his 
treatment of the legend represents the actual myth as two 
generations of investigators have enabled us to piece it 


together. 
The legends of the Ojibwa have in recent years been 
studied with especial thoroughness," both the tales which are 


" Hewitt, “Hiawatha,” loc. cit. 

12 Writings available to Longfellow were: S. G. Goodrich, Manners, 
Customs and Antiquities of the Indians of North and South America (Boston, 
1845); John G. E. Heckewelder, An Account of the History, Manners and 
Customs of the Indian Nations who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the 
Neighboring States (Philadelphia, 1819); H. R. Schoolcraft, (a) Algic Re- 
searches, 2 v. (New York, 1839), (b) Onéota, or the Indian in his Wigwam, 
etc. (New York and London, 1345), (c) Historical and Statistical Informa- 
tion respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, parts i-vi (Philadelphia, 1851-7); John Tanner, Narrative of 
Captivity and Adventures among the Indians, etc. (New York, 1830). 
Longfellow also used several other works not particularly related to the 
Ojibwa or other Algonquin tribes, especially the following: Catlin, Letters 
and Notes on the Manners, Customs and Conditions of the North American 
Indians, 2 v. (New York and London, 1844); Mrs. Mary H. Eastman, 
Dahcotah, or Life and Legends of the Sioux around Ft. Snelling (New York, 
1849). In addition to these sources, he picked up information in many 
miscellaneous ways, most of them oral. See Broilo, o. cit. 

Subsequent collections of Ojibwa myth are: William Carson, “Ojibwa 
Tales,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx, p. 491; A. F. Chamberlain, (a) 
“A Mississauga Legend of Nanibojo,” ibid., v, p. 291, (b) “Tales of the 
Mississaugas,” ibid., ii, 141, (c) ‘“Nanibozhu amongst the Otchipwe, Missis- 
saugas and other Algonkian Tribes,” ibid., iv, p. 193; Albert E. Jenks, 
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in general circulation and those which form a part of the 
initiation rites of the Grand Medicine Lodge.'* From these 
myths, supplemented by those of closely related tribes," 
we can cénstruct a generalized form of the legend of Mana- 
bozho, both as a culture hero and as a trickster and dupe. 





“The Bear Maiden,” ibid., xv, p. 33; William Jones, (a) “Ojibwa Tales from 
the North Shore of Lake Superior,” ibid., xxix, p. 368, (b) Ojibwa Texts, 
edited by Truman Michelson (Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society, vol. vii—part 1, Leyden, 1917, part 2, New York, 1919); J. B. 
de Josselin de Jong, Original Odjibwe-Texts, with English Translation, Notes, 
and Vocabulary (Leipzig and Berlin, 1913); J. O. Kinneman, “Chippeway 
Legends,” American Antiquarian, xxxii, p. 96; Julia Knight, “Ojibwa Tales 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxvi, p. 91; 
Col. G. E. Laidlaw, “Ojibwa Myths and Tales,” Ontario Archeological 
Reports, 1914, p. 77, 1915, p. 71, 1916, p. 84, 1918, p. 74 (continued in 
separate reprint issued by the author); Truman Michelson “Ojibwa Tales,” 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxiv, p. 249; Paul Radin, Some Myths and 
Tales of the Ojibwa of Southeastern Ontario (Canadian Geological Survey, 
Anthropological Series, ii, Ottawa, 1914); H. R. Schoolcraft, The Myth of 
Hiawatha and other Oral Legends, etc. (Philadelphia and London, 1856); 
Alanson Skinner, Manuscript (Ojibwa Tales) cited in Skinner and Satterlee, 
Folklore of the Menominee Indians, passim; Harlan I. Smith, “Some Ojibwa 
Myths and Traditions, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xix, 215; F. G. Speck, 
Myths and Folk-Lore of the Timiskaming Algonquin and Timagami Ojibwa 
(Canadian Geological Survey, Anthropological Series, viii, Ottawa, 1915). 

18 See Walter J. Hoffman, 7'he Midewiwin or Grand Medicine Lodge of the 
Ojibwa (Report Bureau of American Ethnology, vii, Washington, 1896). 

“ The bibliography of Algonquian myth is very extensive. Collections 
cited in this paper are the following: Andrew J. Blackbird, Complete both 
: Early and Late History of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan 
(Harbor Springs, Mich., 1897); Rev. Father DeSmet, Oregon Missions and 
Travels over the Rocky Mountains in 1845-46 (New York, 1847); J.W. Fewkes, 
“Contributions to Passamaquoddy Folklore,” Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, iii, 265; G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales (New York, 1903); 
Stansbury Hagar, “Weather and Seasons in Micmac Mythology,” Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, x, p. 101; Walter J. Hoffman, The Menomini Indians 
(Report Bureau of American Ethnology, xiv, Washington, 1896); E. Jack, 
“Maliseet Legends,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, viii, p. 193; William 
Jones, (a) Fox Texts (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, i, 
Leyden, 1907), (b) Kickapoo Tales (same series, ix, translated by Truman 
Michelson, Leyden, 1915), (c) “Episodes in the Culture-Hero Myth of the 
Sauks and Foxes,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, xiv, p. 225; A. L. Kroeber, 
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Manabozho is sent to the tribes by Gitche Manitou, the 
Great Spirit, in order that he may bring them culture and 
peace. Most of these gifts were made permanent through 
the founding by Manabozho of the Midewiwin, or Grand 
Medicine Lodge, where the initiate receives them as they 
have been handed down.'® 

The legends of the birth of Manabozho—in animal form, 
the Great Rabbit—are numerous and quite impossible to 
harmonize. Only the principal versions will here be men- 
tioned. In one of these, Nokomis (““The Earth’’) is Mana- 
bozho’s grandmother. She forbids her daughter to look 
at the sun. The daughter, however, accidentally sees the 
sun reflected in water and as a result magically conceives.!” 
According to other versions it is the wind, as in Longfellow, 
that causes the magic conception.'® As to the manner of 
the hero’s birth, there is a great divergence in the different 
legends, depending on the number of brothers born at the 
same time. In some forms of the legend, there are only the 


“Cheyenne Tales,” ibid., xiii, p. 161; Charles G. Leland, Algonkin Legends of 
New England (Boston, 1884); Walter McClintock, The Old North Trail, or 
Life, Legends, and Religion of the Blackfeet Indians (London, 1910); W. H. 
Mechling, Malecite Tales (Canadian Geological Survey, Anthropological 
Series, iv, Ottawa, 1914); S. T. Rand, Legends of the Micmac (New York 
and London, 1894); Frank Russell, Explorations in the Far North (University 
of Iowa Publication, Iowa City, 1908); Alanson Skinner, Notes on the 
Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, ix, pp. 1-178, New York, 1911); Alanson 
Skinner and John V. Satterlee, Folklore of the Menomini Indians (same series, 
xiii, pp. 219-546, New York, 1915); F. G. Speck, “Some Naskapi Myths 
from Little Whale River,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxviii, p. 70; 
Clark Wissler and D. C. Duvall, Mythology of the Blackfoot Indians (An- 
thropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, ii, pp. 1-164, 
New York, 1908). 

8 See Hoffman, Midewiwin, p. 175. 

6 See Hoffman, Midewiwin, passim. 

17 Speck, Timagami Ojibwa, p. 28. 

18 DeJong, Original Odjibwe-Texts, p. 5; Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini 
Folklore, p. 240; Radin, Ojibwa Myths, p. 12; Jones, Ojibwa Texts, p. 3. 
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hero and his brother Chipiapos, the Wolf;!* in others there is 
also “Flint’”?° and in another group a fourth brother, Wa- 
basso, the White Rabbit." The brothers consult before their 
birth as to their method of being delivered from their moth- 
er’s body, and Wolf (or more usually Flint) bursts through 
her side and kills her. 

A quite different version tells how Nokomis, the Earth, 
brings forth Flint, who makes a bowl which gradually fills 
with blood and becomes Wabus, or Manabozho, the Rabbit.” 
A combination of the myths recounts the story of the death 
of both Manabozho’s mother and brother at the time of his 
birth. Nokomis, the grandmother, hides the survivor under 
a bowl, and after four days of mourning discovers the White 
Rabbit, Manabozho.” 

After Manabozho becomes a young man, he goes to 
revenge his mother’s death. In some versions, the expedi- 
tion is directed, as in Longfellow, against the West Wind, 
the betrayer of his mother.* In others it is against the 
rebellious brother who has killed her.“ Manabozho defeats 
his adversary by deception, as the poem records. He 
exchanges confidences as to the one thing that will kill him. 
In exchange for his lie, his opponent tells him the truth, and 
is thus defeated, though not until a mighty conflict has been 
waged. Signs of this great battle are still to be seen in the 
mountains and huge piles of rocks that were thrown about. 
This battle is but the first of the heroic struggles which he 
carried on against the evil manitous who in the olden 
times used their cunning to the injury of men. The great 

The Micmac version: cf. Rand, Micmac Legends, No. 60; Leland, 
Algonkin Legends, p. 15; Jack, Journal of American Folk-Lore, viii, p. 194. 

20 Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini Folklore, p. 241; Blackbird, Ottawa 
and Chippeway Indians, p. 52. Cf. Hewitt, Iroquois Cosmology, (Report 
Bureau of American Ethnology, xxi) 185 ff. 

? 2 DeSmet, Oregon Missions and Travels, p. 344 (Potawatomi). 

* Hoffman, Menomini Indians, p. 87. 

% Tbid., p. 114; Jones, Ojibwa Tests, p. 3. 

* Radin, Ojibwa Myths, p. 12. 

% DeSmet, Joc. cit. (Potawatomi); Leland, Algonkin Legends, p. 14 
(Micmac); Jack, Journal of American Folk- Lore, viii, p. 194 (Micmac). 
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animal-manitous he reduces in power until men can prevail 
against them.” The winds he places in their quarters of the 
world, and he assigns to them their duties.”” 

One of the most widely known stories of the Manabozho 
cycle is that of Chipiapos, the Wolf, the hero’s brother, who 
in spite of warning, ventures on the ice of Lake Superior, 
where he is drowned by the wicked Manitous of the water.”* 
Manabozho weeps for him so long that his friends, the good 
Manitous, make a lodge for him and deliver to him the secrets 
of the medicine man. They bring Chipiapos back from the 
dead, but permit him to come no further than the opening in 
the lodge, where they give him a live coal and send him to 
rule over the land of the dead. This live coal is said to be 
the symbol of immortality. The form of the story just 
recounted is that told in the initiation rites of the Ojibwa 
to explain the origins of their Grand Medicine Lodge.” It 
is also the version which Longfellow uses. Other forms of 
the myth*® (sometimes in connection with the one just given)* 


* Cf. Jones, Fox Texts, pp. 337 ff.; Jones, Journal of American Folk-Lore 
xiv, 225 ff.; Hoffman, Menomini Indians, pp. 91, 93, 114; DeSmet, of. cit., 
p. 244 (Potawatomi). 

27 DeSmet, op. cit., p. 344 (Potawatomi); Speck, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xxviii, p. 70 (Naskapi). 

*8 Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini Folklore, p. 253; Schoolcraft, Hiawa- 
tha, p. 35; Skinner manuscript, cited in Skinner and Satterlee, op. cit., 
p. 519 (Ojibwa); DeJong, Odjibwa Texts, p. 13; Carson, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xxx, 491 (Ojibwa); Hoffman, Menomini Indians, pp. 87, 115, 
116 (the fullest version); cf. Jones, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xiv, 
225 ff. (Sauk and Fox); Jones, Ojibwa Texts, p. 15. 

29 Hoffman, Menomini Indians, pp. 88, 115; Drake, Indian Tribes, p. 57; 
DeSmet, op. cit., pp. 344-5 (Ojibwa); Jones, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
xiv, 225 ff. (Sauk and Fox). 

30 Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini Folklore, p. 260; Skinner manuscript, 
cited ibid., p. 520 (Plains Ojibwa and Cree); Schoolcraft, Hiawatha, p. 40 
(Ojibwa); Skinner, Northern Saulteaux, p. 174; Russell, Explorations in the 
Far North, p. 207 (Cree); Jones, Fox Texts, p. 355; Jones, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xiv, pp. 225 ff. (Sauk and Fox); DeJong, Odjibwa-Texts, p. 14; 
Lowie, Northern Shoshone, p. 241; Dorsey, The Thegiha Language, p. 240 
(Omaha). 

“Cf. Jones, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xiv, pp. 225 ff. (Sauk 
and Fox). 
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tell how Manabozho masks as a doctor and kills some of 
Chipiapos’ slayers. In other tales he turns himself into a 
tree to deceive them and shoots them while they are playing 
ball or la crosse.3?. Their evil companions retaliate by 
causing a flood. To escape this, Manabozho takes refuge 
in a tree, which magically grows to four times its original 
height. When the flood finally covers the face of the 
earth, he sends down animals, one after the other, to try to 
bring up soil. One finally succeeds in bringing a small 
amount in its paws, and with this the new earth is formed.* 

The story of how Manabozho allows himself to be swal- 
lowed by the Great Sturgeon and how he kills him from 
within is found in many tribes in practically the form 
Longfellow has used.** 

In the more recent versions of the legend, some of the 
myths told of the hero by Longfellow are assigned to other 
characters. Such is the fast in which Mondamin, the corn, 
appears. Aside from this fact, Longfellow follows the 
legend exactly. The story of the dropping of Nokomis from 
the sky to the earth through the treachery of a jealous 

* Schoolcraft, Hiawatha, p. 38 (Ojibwa); DeJong, Odjibwa-Texts, p. 14; 
Skinner, Northern Saulteaux, p. 174; Russell, Explorations, p. 206 (Woods 
Cree); Blackbird, Ottawa and Chippeway Indians, p. 54 (Ottawa); Skinner 
and Satterlee, Menomini Folklore, p. 255; Skinner manuscript, cited ibid., 
p. 519 (Plains Ojibwa); Hoffman, Menomini Indians, p. 133; Radin, Ojibwa 
Myths, pp. 20, 23. Cf. Jones, Fox Texts, p. 353. 

33 See the Schoolcraft, DeJong, Skinner manuscript, Radin, and Hoffman 
references in note 32. Cf. also Carson, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx, 
490 (Ojibwa). 

* This incident occurs in the folk-lore of the Indian tribes of every 
part of North America. For exhaustive references, see Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xxx, p. 422. In connection with this story it occurs in the 
references given in note 33. 

* Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini Folklore, p. 272; Hoffman, Menomini 
Indians, pp. 88, 125 (latter exactly as in Longfellow) ; Schoolcraft, Hiawatha, 
p. 21 (Ojibwa); Carson, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx, p. 492; Black- 
bird, op. cit., p. 55 (Ottawa); Mooney, Cherokee Myths, p. 320; DeJong, 
Odjibwe-Texts, pp. 10,11. Cf. Skinner, Eastern Cree, p. 101. 

* See Chamberlain, Journal of American Folk-Lore, ii, p. 142 (Mississau- 
ga). 
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rival is told in several tribes,*” but concerns a woman quite 
unrelated to the hero-cycle. The adventures of Pau-Pau- 
Kee-Wis, described in the poem, are ordinarily told of 
Manabozho himself.** In the legend which tells how Fisher 
let out the summer weather, one recent version confirms 
Longfellow, but Manabozho is usually the hero.*® 

Several stories, such as that of ““The Son of the Evening 
Star” and of the visit of the ghosts to Hiawatha, were adapted 
by the poet from Schoolcraft, but do not appear in later 
collections. There are, on the other hand, a number of 
widely-distributed myths which find no place in Longfellow’s 
poem. 

Among these is the account of Manabozho’s visit to the 
land of shadows to destroy ‘“‘The Ghost Gambler.” The 
hero borrows the eyes of the owl in order to see in the dark 
and with their help liberates the victims who have fallen 
into the power of the monster.‘ One of the best known of 
the whole group of tales of Manabozho is that concerning 
the men who make a journey to him and ask for gifts. He 
grants their prayers for prowess, wealth, and success in love. 
The man who asks for eternal life, however, is rewarded 
by being turned into a stone. Manabozho gives the others 
the power of making their return with magic swiftness." 


37 Jones, Fox Texts, p. 101; Schoolcraft, Onéota, p. 116 (Ojibwa); Lowie, 
Assiniboine Tales (Siouan stock), Miscellaneous Tales, No. 4. 

38 One of these incidents is the carrying of the hero by birds or the giving 
of wings tohim. For references see Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini Folk- 
lore, pp. 520-522. Another concerns the catching of game by the hero, who 
feigns death. References for the latter are: Skinner and Satterlee, Menominee 
Folklore, p. 292; Skinner manuscript, cited ibid., p. 521 (Eastern Dakota, 
Iowa, and Ojibwa); Jones, Kickapoo Tales, p. 129 (Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo); 
Jones, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xiv, pp. 225 ff. (Fox); Mooney, 
Cherokee Myths, p. 293; Dorsey, Thegiha Language, p. 77 (Omaha); Lowie, 
Assiniboine Tales, p. 107; Radin, Ojibwa Myths, p. 19. 

3° Carson, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx, p. 492 (Ojibwa); Skinner 
and Satterlee, Menomini Folklore, p. 243; Hoffman, Menomini Indians, p. 
126; DeJong, Odjibwe-Texts, pp. 6, 7. 

“ Hoffman, Midewiwin, p. 280 (Ojibwa). 

“! Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini Folklore, p. 487; Skinner manuscript, 
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In the later collections the final departure of Manabozho 
appears in many different forms, but they nearly all agree 
in saying that he is now living in the land of the Northern 
Lights and that some day he will return to minister to his 
people.” Longfellow’s joining of the departure of his hero 
with the arrival of the white man does not seem to be a part 
of the Indian legend. 

In exercising the function of selecting incidents to make 
an artistic production, Longfellow has omitted all that 
aspect of the Manabozho saga which considers the culture 
hero as a trickster. The double character of leader of the 
people and foolish dupe does not appear to strike the Indian 
as incongruous, but Longfellow would undoubtedly have 
spoiled his poem for white readers had he included the 
trickster incidents. 

A few of these stories concern Manabozho’s grandmother, 
Nokomis, and her bear lover.“ Others tell of the hero’s 
capturing ducks by inducing them to dance blindfold,“ 
of his burning himself at the campfire while they are cooking, 
of his climbing a tree to hold limbs apart out of pure pity 


cited ibid., p. 538 (Plains Ojibwa); Hoffman, Menomini Indians, pp. 118-20, 
206; Jack, Journal of American Folk-Lore, viii, p. 193 (Maliseet); Kand, 
Micmac Legends, Nos. 35, 43, etc.; Hagai, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
x, p. 101 (Micmac); Jones, Fox Texts, p. 333; Jones, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, xxix, 389 (Ojibwa); Schoolcraft, Algic Researches, ii, p. 51 
(Ojibwa); Leland, Algonkin Legends, p. 98. 

Cf. Leland, Algonkin Legends, pp. 66, 130; Hoffman, Menomini Indians, 
p. 199; Jack, Journal of American Folk-Lore, viii, 193 (Maliseet); Jones, 
ibid., xiv, pp. 225 ff. (Sauk and Fox); Speck, ibid., xxviii, p. 60 (Micmac); 
Laidlaw, Ontario Arch. Rep., xxvii, p. 85 (Ojibwa). 

® Radin, Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxvii, p. 359. 

“Hoffman, Menomini Indians, p. 174; Skinner and Satterlee, Men- 
omini Folklore, p. 249; Schoolcraft, Hiawatha, p. 27 (Ojibwa). With slight 
variations the story is very widespread, especially among the plains tribes. 
Cf. Dorsey, Thegiha Language, p. 19 (Omaha). 

“ There is hardly an Algonquian tribe that does not tell this series of 
trickster incidents. Scores of references could be cited. For those of the 
closely related Algonquian tribes see Skinner and Satterlee, Menomini 
Folklore, pp. 520-522. 
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because they are creaking, and of the loss of his feast while 
he is thus ingloriously occupied. Other stories relate different 
schemes for capturing game, or various vain attempts which 
he makes to imitate his companions. One, which Long- 
fellow has used as a suggestion, tells of the trickster’s being 
carried aloft by birds and dropped into a hollow tree. 

It is this latter type of tale that the Indians delight to tell 
of Manabozho in their ordinary gatherings. For the initia- 
tion ceremonies of the Midewiwin, or Grand Medicine 
Lodge, they reserve the more serious part of their myth- 
ology. Even here, however, the trickster element is not 
entirely lacking; so that the purely serious legend given in the 
poem cannot be said to represent the incongruous native 
myth as told to any group. 

Broadly speaking, Longfellow had all the elements of the 
Manabozho cycle at his disposal. In order to give his poem 
wide artistic appeal, he selected those incidents which he 
felt to be appropriate to the hero in his character of a man 
and discarded all those in which he is thought of in animal 
form, as the Great Rabbit; he used the serious incidents 
and omitted all those in which Manabozho appears as an 
undignified trickster. 

After all, a comparatively small proportion of The Song of 
Hiawatha is concerned with the Manabozho myth itself. 
The poet has, in the first place, all but completely humanized 
the demigod. Then around him he has woven, usually with 
a high degree of accuracy, typical experiences of Indian life. 
He has used such occasions as talks between grandmother and 
grandson, or wedding celebrations for the telling of such 
Indian tales as do not relate to the hero himself.” In this 
way he has been able to bring together in the poem a large 
variety of tales, myths, and customs. 

Aside from this principle of selecting and recombining his 
Indian materials, Longfellow has used several devices by 


“ See Hoffman, Menomini Indians, pp. 161-2. 
7 See Life of H. W. Longfellow, vol. ii, p. 301 (Letter from Schoolcraft 


to Longfellow). 
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means of which he makes his poem conform to established 
standards of taste. He has improved his material by making 
it more unified, more conventionally poetic and romantic 
than he found it. From the Iroquois he took the euphonious 
name of his hero; and from the Finnish epic, The Kalevala, 
he adopted his metrical form and received suggestion for 
some of his best known lines.** It was also perhaps the same 
poem that brought vividly before him the device of grouping 
a mass of incoherent legends around the figure ofa central 
demigod. 

His greatest liberties with the legend, however, were 
with its spirit rather than with details. He introduced into 
the myth the element of romance to such an extent that to 
most readers the outstanding fact of the poem is the love 
making of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, which is entirely the 
poet’s invention. Moreover, he has time and again insisted 
upon sentiments which form little or no part of Indian 
feeling, but which do appeal to the civilized reader. This 
romantic treatment, combined with the omission of all the 
ignoble qualities and the stressing of all the noble in his 


48 For example, compare the following passages: 
Lo! the time has come for Aino 
From this cruel world to hasten, 
To the kingdom of Tuoni, 
To the realm of the departed, 
To the isle of the hereafter. 
—Kalevala, Rune 4 (Crawford's translation). 


Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind Keewadin, 
To the islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter! 
— Hiawatha, canto 21, end. 
Broilo cites other interesting parallels. 
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hero, has given a dignity and glamor to the poem which has 
delighted three generations of readers. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Longfellow has in this very way done 
violence both to the original myth and to the spirit of the life 


which he depicts in The Song of Hiawatha. 
STITH THOMPSON 





